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Preface 


The  contributors  of  this  fifth  volume  are  Niculae 
Bellu  (born  in  1916)  who  is  presently  a  member  of  the 
Faculty  of  Philosophy,  Bucarest  University  and  head  of 
the  department  of  ethics  in  the  Philosophical  Institute 
of  Bucarest.   Professor  Bellu  is  also  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Academy  of  Social  and  Political  Sciences 
of  Romania.   He  is  the  author  of  many  writings  on  the 
categories  of  ethics  and  Marxist  humanism.   Dr.  Pavel 
Vasilyevich  Kopnin  (born  in  1922)  is  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  USSR  and 
Director  of  the  Institute  of  Philosophy,  Academy  of 
Sciences  USSR,   He  is  a  specialist  in  the  fields  of 
dialectics,  logic,  and  the  theory  of  knowledge.   His 
publications  include:   Dialectics  as  Logic  (1961); 
introduction  to  Marxist  Epistemology  (1966);  The  Logical 
Foundations  of  Science  (1968);  and  Logic  and  the  Philoso- 
phical Ideas  of  Lenin  (1969).   Karel  Kosik  was  born  in 
Prague  in  1926.   He  was  educated  in  Leningrad  and  Moscow 
after  the  war,  in  which  he  had  been  a  partisan.   His  two 
main  works  are  Radical  Czech  Democracy  (1958)  and 
Dialectic  of  the  Concrete  (1963),   Franz  Loeser  was  born 
in  1924  in  C-ermany;  he  received  the  B.A,  i\rom  the 
University  of  Minnesota  (Phi  Beta  Kappa),  'jhe  Dipe  Ed. 
from  Manchester  University  (England),  and  the  Ph.D.  from 
Humboldt  University  of  Berlin  (G-DR) .   He  is  presently 
Professor  of  Heuristics  at  Humboldt  University „ 
Professor  Svetozar  Stojanovic  of  Belgrade  University  was 
born  in  1931.   He  was  a  Ford  Foundation  Scholar  in  the 
United  States  in  1965-66,  a  British  Council  Scholar  at 
Oxford  during     1960-61  (studying  under  A.  J..  Ayer, 
as  did  another  of  our  authors,  Rihailo  Markovic) ,  and 


was  a  Visiting  Professor  at  the  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Buffalo  (197C-71).   Among  his  many  offices  held, 
he  is  presently  the  President  of  the  Philosophical 
Association _of  Serbia  and  is  a  member  of  the  editorial 
board  of  the  journal  Praxis .  Among  his  books  are: 
Contemporary  Meta-Ethics  (1964);  Between  Ideals  and 
Reality  (1969);  and  Kritik  und  Zukunft  des  Sozialismus 
( 1 970) .   Dmitri  Yermolenko  is  Professor  of  Philosophy 
and  Sociology  at  Moscow  Institute  of  International 
Relations,  and  he  is  the  author  of  books  and  articles 
on  modern  Western  philosophy  and  sociology.   His  most 
recent  interests  are  in  the  sociology  of  international 
relations.   He  has  been  researching  for  four  years  on 
this  subject. 

The  contributors1  essays  comprise  six  essays  from 
the  final  chapter,  V.  Final  index  and  corrigenda  will 
appear  in  the  final  volume  of  our  work,  viz.  Vol.  VI. 
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D.  V.  Yermolenko 
"The  Scientific  Forecast  of  International  Relations"* 


As  society  developed  and  roae  to  higher  and  more 
organized  formations,  men  gave  more  and  more  thought 
to  the  future,,  Depending  on  the  historical,  conditions 
and  the  level  of  their  knowledge,  and  also  on  their 
class  attitudes,  they  came  up  either  with  rosy  Utopias 
or  tragic  forebodings  *   Let  us  note,  by  the  way,  that 
every  class  or  social  group  doomed  by  history  to  early 
extinction  or  departure  from  the  stage  usually  produced 
or  recruited  ideologists  who  projected  the  gloomiest 
pictures  of  mankind's  early  end* 

It  was  only  the  discovery  by  Marx  and  Engels  of 
the  materialist  view  of  history  that  made  it  possible 
to  understand  the  essence  of  the  objective  laws  and 
get  at  the  true  motive  forces  behind  social  progress. 
This,  Lenin  emphasized,  eliminated  two  main  flaws  in 
the  old  historical  theories.   First,  they  examined, 
at  best,  only  the  ideas  which  motivated  the  historical 
activity  of  men,  without  probing  their  social  roots  or 
grasping  the  objective  laws  underlying  the  development 
of  social  relations  to  connect  social  relations  with 
the  sphere  of  material  production.   Second,  the  old 
theories  failed  ro  take  account  of  the  action  of  the 

*  In  cooperation  with  I.  Bestuzhev-Lada;  from  Internationa.. 
Affairs  (U.S.S.R.),  1970,  Reprinted  by  permission  of 
Prof.  Yermolenko.  Article  abridged  for  this  volume. 
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broad  masses,  whereas  historical  materialism  first 
made  it  possible  to  investigate  social  conditions 
of  the  life  of  the  masses  in  their  dynamics,  with 
a  great  degree  of  accuracy. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  sociologists  and 
historians  before  Marx  and  Engels  merely  accumulated 
isolated  facts  and  shed  light  on  some  separate  aspecte 
of  the  historical  process,,  Marx,  said  Lenin,  was  the 
one  who  "indicated  the  way  to  a  comprehensive,  all- 
round  study  of  the  process  of  the  origin,  development  p 
and  decline  of  socio-economic  formations,  regarding 
the  aggregate  of  all  contradictory  tendencies,  reducing 
them  to  strictly  defined  conditions  of  life  and  pro- 
duction of  various  classes  of  society,  eliminating 
subjectivism  and  arbitrariness  in  the  selection  of 
separate  f dominant*  ideas  or  in  their  interpretation, 
laying  bare  the  roots  of  all  ideas  and  all  the  various 
tendencies  without  exception  in  the  state  of  the 
material  productive  forces," 

Marx,  Engels,  and  Lenin  repeatedly  stated  that 
it  was  absurd  to  try  to  effect  a  strict  regulation  of 
the  life  of  coming  generations  (as  the  Utopians 
frequently  tried  to  do).   Scientific  forecasting 
brings  out  the  regularities  behind  historical  phenomena 
and  is  designed  merely  to  reveal  the  determination  of 
social  processes  in  its  dialectical  materialist  concept, 
helping  to  connect  these  processes  with  men's  practical 
activity.   In  the  works  of  Marx  and  Engels  we  find 
some  remarkable  examples  of  social  and  political  fore- 
casting, both  on  a  general  and  on  a  particular  plane. 
Thus,  their  Communist  Manifesto  and  various  other  works 
contain  theoretical  substantiation  of  the  general  con- 
clusion that  capitalism  will  inevitably  be  superseded 
by  socialism.  The  founders  of  Marxism  worked  out  the 
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doctrine  of  the  lower  and  higher  phases  of  the  coming 
communist  society,  the  disappearance  of  classes  as 
communist  society  is  built,  and  the  inevitable  elimina- 
tion of  substantial  distinctions  between  town  and 
country,  and  between  manual  and  mental  labor.* 

In  developing  the  ideas  of  Marx  and  Engels,  Lenin 
made  an  invaluable  contribution  to  the  theory  and 
practice  of  scientific  prevision.   He  repeatedly 
stressed  that  Marxist  science  poses  the  questions 
"not  only  in  the  sense  of  explaining  the  past,  but 
also  in  the  sense  of  fearlessly  predicting  the  future 
and  engaging  in  bold  practical  activity  designed  to 
bring  it  about."  In  the  new  historical  conditions, 
Lenin  gave  a  profound  theoretical  substantiation  of  the 
strategy  and  tactics  of  the  revolutionary  transforma- 
tion of  society,  and  outlined  its  key  points 0   He 
indicated  the  ways  and  means  of  ensuring  the  most 
favorable  international  conditions  for  the  new  society 
to  fulfill  its  tasks  and  advance  on  its  way.   He 
revealed  the  dialectics  of  the  development  of  society's 
productive  forces  during  the  construction  of  socialism 
and  communism,  and  the  laws  governing  the  formation  of 
the  material  and   technical  basis  of  socialism  and 
communism,  indicated  the  road  to  scientific  and  technical 
progress,  and  the  prospects  for  the  evolution  of  the 

*  Among  the  foreign  policy  forecast  there  is  JEngels' 
brilliant  idea  expressed  in  1887  when  he  said:   "For 
Prussia-Germany  no  other  war  is  possible  now  except  a 
world  war.   It  would  he  a  world-wide  war  of  unprecedented 
proportions  and  unequalled  force,.  Between  eight  and  ten 
million  soldiers  would  be  trying  bo  strangle  each  other , 
eating  the  whole  of  Europe  out  of  hor  'e  and  home  as  no 
swarm  of  locusts  had  ever  done  before," 
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production  and  all  other  social  relations,  plotting 
the  main  lines  for  the  qualitative  transformation  of 
culture  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

Lenin's  methodology  of  scientific  analysis  and 
foresight  was  adopted  by  the  Communist  Party  and  the 
Soviet  government  as  the  basis  of  all  the  practical 
activity  of  the  Soviet  state,  and  it  is  their  appli- 
cation of  this  methodology  that  has  enabled  them  to 
work  out  plans  allowing  the  country  to  score  its  great 
successes  in  building  socialist  society.  Now  that  the 
pace  of  scientific  and  technological  development  has 
increased  and  the  scientific  and  technological  revolu- 
tion is  having  an  especially  strong  impact  on  every 
sphere  of  social  life,  truly  primary  importance 
attaches  to  Lenin's  methodology  of  scientific  fore- 
sight c   On  the  strength  of  Lenin's  instruction  and 
relying  on  the  methods  of  scientific  prediction  which 
he  worked  out,  including  those  to  be  applied  in  the 
sphere  of  foreign  relations,  Soviet  scientists  have 
been  working  to  perfect  the  Marxist  forecasting 
methodology. 

No  purposeful  activity  is  possible  in  any  sphere 
without  planning,  and  this  fully  applies  to  foreign 
relations.  A  plan,  as  such,  envisages  a  certain  con- 
crete and  purposeful  solution  of  a  problem.  It  is  a 
document  setting  out  the  tasks  and  aims  (in  line  with 
the  political  programme),  and  also  the  ways  and  means 
of  achieving  them. 

In  contrast  to  a  plan,  a  forecast  sets  out 
probabilities  and  serves  as  a  scientific  basis  for 
the  adoption  of  decisions  designed  to  realize  the  plan. 
It  reveals  the  probable  variants  of  developments  and  th.< 
consequences  of  the  various  acts,  enabling  the  planning 
and  executive  agencies  to  select  the  optimal,  that  is, 
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the  most  suitable,  mode  of  achieving  the  aim  in  the 
given  conditions  and  with  the  available  possibilities e 

Foreign  policy  forecasting  is  a  system  of  fore- 
casts ranging  over  a  vast  number  of  spheres.   It  should 
reflect  the  whole  aggregate  of  economic,  political 
and  social  factors  in  their  evolution.  Forecasts  take 
into  account  economic  development  and  scientific  and 
technological  progress,  the  dynamics  of  social  relations 
(including,  and  above  all,  relations  of  production), 
changes  in  the  arrangement  of  social  forces,  the  growth 
of  the  military-industrial  potential  and  the  political 
acts  of  separate  classes  and  groups,  their  morale,  and 
ideological  and  socio-psychological  orientation.   Only 
on  the  basis  of  an  extensive  range  of  knowledge  is  it 
possible  to  produce  forecasts  for  this  or  that  foreign 
policy  act j  and  to  bring  out  the  statics  and  dynamics 
of  foreign  relations.  Account  should  be  taken  of  the 
sharp  increase  in  the  volume  of  scientific  information 
which  must  be  used  in  analyzing  and  forecasting  inter- 
national relations.   It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
volume  of  such  information  tends  to  double  every  eight 
or  ten  years,  and  in  some  spheres,  even  faster. 
Scientific  knowledge  is  differentiated,  and  fresh 
sciences  and  branches  of  science  are  established.  The 
ceaseless  processing  of  a  vast  flow  of  information  is  the 
main  condition  for  scientific  forecasting.  There  is 
need  for  simultaneous  analysis  of  a  multiplicity  of 
parameters  and  a  thorough  study  of  the  objective  and 
subjective  factors  arising  from  the  activity  of  those 
who  implement  the  foreign  policy  of  each  state.* 

*  Research  groups  under  the  Institute  of  World  Economics 
and  International  Relations  of  the  USSR  Academy  of 
Sciences,  the  Institute  of  the  International  Working- 
Class  Movement,  the  Moscow  Institute  of  International 
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Among  those  who  held  Utopian  theories  many  tried 
to  predetermine  the  smallest  details  in  human  behavior, 
which  in  fact  meant  depriving  the  coming  generations  of 
the  most  elementary  freedom  of  creativity.   Today,  these 
theories  are  dismissed  with  a  smile,  and  they  are 
categorically  rejected  by  Marxism-Leninism,  because  the 
future  is  never  given  in  advance,  it  is  not  a  simple 
magnitude,  and  the  objective  tendency  of  development 
has  to  make  its  way  in  a  process  of  interaction  between 
the  world  systems,  classes,  parties,  states,  social 
groups  and  even  individuals.   Here,  the  accidental  and 
the  necessary  are  closely  interconnected.   Accordingly, 
forecasting  does  not  at  all  consist  in  predicting 
details,  but  in  finding  the  general  tendency  of  develop- 
ment and  framing  a  scale  of  probabilities  for  the  various 
regular  and  accidental  deviations. 

One  must  take  into  account  that  classes  and  social 
groups  are  not  indifferent  to  the  concrete  tasks  put 
forward  in-  the  programmes  of  the  various  parties  and 
governments  or,   consequently,  to  their  forecasts. 
That  is  why  the  publication  of  any  forecasts  on  foreign 
relations  in  particular,  has  a  "feedback"  effect,  that 
is,  a  positive  or  negative  response  and  struggle  over 
the  probable  way  of  development. 

What  then  are  the  concrete  methods  used  in 
forecasting? 

First,  there  is  extrapolation,  which  means  the 
mental  projection  into  the  future  of  the  line  -of 


Relations,  and  several  other  scientific  bodies  have 
been  set  up  and  are  working  on  the  problems  in  foreign 
policy  forecasting. 
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d-evelopment  of  a  phenomenon  or  tendency  whose  regularit ies 
in  the  past  have  been  sufficiently  well  studied. 

Second,  there  is  analogy.   If  we  know  that  some- 
thing has  happened  in  a  similar  case  under  similar 
circumstances,  we  may  well  assume  a  similar  development 
for  the  given  event  in  the  future. 

Third,  scientific  intuition.   The  experience 
gained  by  the  scientist  in  a  given  sphere  enables  him 
to  put  forward  a  hypothesis  about  the  prospects  of 
development  of  a  process  or  phenomenon  of  which  he 
has  good  knowledge. 

In  recent  years,  a  number  of  more  complex  methods 
have  been  added  to  these  relatively  simple  ones.  Fresh 
steps  in  forecasting  methods  have  been  made  by  working 
out  the  theory  of  forecasts,  classifying  the  required 
parameters  as  independent  and  dependent  (instrumental), 
and  solving  a  number  of  problems  in  modelling  natural 
and  social  processes,, 

Forecast  modelling  is  another  method  that  is  being 
widely  introduced.   Readers  have  already  had  occasion 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  methods  of  modelling 
in  the  analysis  of  foreign  relations.1   Similar  methods 
are  also  being  used  to  model  future  processes.   But 
where  the  normative  forecast  is  designed  to  find 
probable  norms  and  directives,  and  if  it  is  evaluative, 
the  task  in  research  or  analytical  forecasting  is  to 
establish  the  probability  of  various  events,  phenomena 
and  processes.  Normative  forecasting  implies  only  a 
reckoning  of  the  "function  of  pref erability".  Analytical 
forecasting  also  calls  for  an  analysis  of  the  "function 
of  probability" . 

There  has  been  a  sharp  increase  in  the  importance 
of  polls  of  experts  or  groups  of  population  in  framing 
forecasts.  This  method  is  used  to  enhance  the  level  of 
objectivity  in  forecast  evaluations  by  experts  and  also 
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to  give  greater  precision  to  assessments  of  the  attitude 
of  the  public  as  a  whole  (or  of  definite  social  groups) 
to  various  probable  future  events. 

Finally,  in  the  past  few  years  there  has  been 
extensive  development  of  whole  systems  based  on  single 
forecasts,  whose  function  is  to  forecast  a  given  mult- 
iplicity of  objectives. 2  This  calls  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  "tree"  of  possible  developments,  which  takes 
into  account  many  lines  in  interconnected  processes. 

The  extensive  scope  of  the  scientific  and  techno- 
logical revolution,  Leonid  Brezhnev  told  the  Moscow 
Meeting  of  Communist  and  Workers'  Parties,  "has  become 
one  of  the  main  sectors  of  the  historic  competition 
between  capitalism  and  socialism".   The  development  of 
new  devices  and  their  application,  the  growing  pro- 
ductivity of  labor  and  the  advance  of  science  constitute 
an  arena  of  keen  struggle  between  the  two  systems  in  the 
political,  economic  and  ideological  spheres. 

Let  us  note  one  curious  paradox.   When  the  world's 
first  socialist  state  arose,  with  its  planned  economy, 
system  of  scientific  forecasting,  etc.,  the  bourgeois 
theorists  declared  in  chorus  that  these  methods  were 
quite  useless  for  managing  society.   Today,  things  are 
quite  different.  The  successes  scored  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  other  socialist  countries  in  the  social 
and  scientific  spheres  have  confronted  the  bourgeois 
ideologists  with  new  conditions.  At  one  time  they 
flatly  rejected  any  categories  connected  essentially 
with  society's  advance  to  socialism — such  as  planning, 
prognostication  and  scientific  forecasting — but  there 
are  now  more  and  more  scientists  in  capitalist  society 
trying  to  put  them  at  the  service  of  a  society  to  which 
they  are  basically  alien.   This  is  due  not  only  to  the 
existence  of  a  system  where  the  ideas  of  socialism  are 
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being  successfully  implemented,  but  also  to  the  growth 
of  elements  in  the  capitalist  world  which  call  for  the 
use  of  new  forms  of  control  and  the  liquidation  of  the 
capitalist  relations  of  production. 

Capitalist  society  has  been  strongly  resisting 
this  tendency  in  an  effort  to  stem  the  tide  of  history , 
but  it  has  been  forced  by  the  dialectics  of  development 
to  use  within  the  system  of  state-monopoly  capitalism 
some  methods  proper  to  the  opposite  socio-economic 
system.  The  growing  might  of  socialism,  the  elimina- 
tion of  colonialism  and  the  growing  anti-imperialist 
movement  are  having  an  increasing  impact  on  the  internal 
processes  and  policies  of  imperialism,  and  are  making 
it  adapt  itself  to  the  new  conditions.   One  instance  is 
the  attempt  to  develop  its  own  forecasting  system  and 
to  contrast  it  to  the  scientific  prediction  created  fey 
Marxism-Leninism . * 

Olaf  Helmer,  a  prominent  U.S.  specialist  in  this 
sphere  in  the  RAND  Corporation,  says  the  following: 
"Until  not  so  long  ago  systematic  efforts  of  long-range 
governmental  or  industrial  planning  were  in  bad  order 
in  the  United  States....  This  view,  fortunately,  is  now 
a  matter  of  the  past,  and  American  leadership,  I  think, 
is  fully  aware  that  in  the  competition  between  Western 

*  In  the  late  1950s  and  early  1960s,  bourgeois  theorists 
began  to  attach  special  importance  to  the  elaboration  of 
this  science,  which  they  called  futurology.  There  is  now 
evidence  of  regular  futurological  boom  in  the  capitalist 
world,  notably  the  United  States,  as  a  reflection  of  the 
general  tendency  towards  increased  state  regulation  of 
the  economy. 
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capitalism  and  the  Communist  bloc  it  cannot  hope  to 
prevail  unless  the  quality  of  its  long-range  planning 
is  unsurpassed."^ 

Bourgeois  futurologists  assign  a  special  part  to 
foreign-policy  forecasting,  and  some  of  their  institu- 
tions are  working  on  projections  of  foreign  relations 
for  the  last  decades  of  the  current  century.   Some  of 
them  who  have  tried  to  do  this  honestly  and  adequately 
sound  the  warning  that  if  capitalism  were  to  abandon 
the  path  of  peaceful  coexistence  with  socialism  it 
would  be  threatened  with  extinction  and  the  whole  world 
would  be  plunged  into  disaster.   Others  distort  the 
picture  of  the  world  after  their  own  lights  and  try  to 
forecast  possible  choices  of  aggressive  directions. 

Most  prominent  in  the  United  States  is  the  work 
of  the  RAND  Corporation  and  the  Hudson  Institute, 
headed  by  Professor  Herman  Kahn,  and  the  research  of 
Morton  Kaplan  of  Chicago  University,  Daniel  Bell  and 
Thomas  C.  Schelling. 

The  prognostications  of  the  Hudson  Institute  are 
based  on  thirteen  main  tendencies  in  society's  develop- 
ment, and  some  of  them  reflect  various  aspects  of  the 
dynamics  of  the  modern  world  (population  growth, 
urbanization,  accumulation  of  scientific  and  technical 
knowledge,  acceleration  of  the  pace  of  change,  and  so 
on).   That  is  why  extrapolation  along  these  lines 
benefits  the  customers  of  the  Institute,  the  chief  of 
whom  is  the  Defence  Department. 

However,  in  working  out  their  forecasts  and 
writing  the  "scripts"  of  future  events,  Kahn  and  his 
colleagues,  says  U.S.  Professor  A.  Rappoport,  tend  to 
leave  conscience  out  of  them.   Virtually  the  whole  of 
the  scientific  apparatus  is  being  used  to  depict  the 
"desirable"  picture  of  the  world.   Kahn  and  his  men 
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have  made  a  point  of  arbitrarily  selecting  some  objective 
tendencies  in  the  mo em  world,  isolating  them  from  the 
rest,  and  ignoring  the  main  lines  of  development.   Let 
us  note  in  this  context  that  Kahn's  widely  publicised 
book,  The  Year  2000.  which  he_wrote  with  his  assistant 
A.  Wiener,  investigates  the  category  of  gross  national 
product  in  isolation  from  the  relations  of  production. 
This  is  done  for  the^  purpose  of  avoiding  admission  of 
the  true  role  played\  by  countries  which  have  been 
rapidly  advancing  precisely  because  of  their  new  rela- 
tions of  production. 

But  the  main  flaw  in  the  scripts  produced  by  Kahn 
and  his  men  is  that  they  try  to  reconcile  mankind  with 
the  prospect  of  the  inevitable  military  disasters  which 
they  allege  are  in  store  for  it.   Other  American  fore- 
casters also  paint  a  gloomy  picture  of  the  future. 
Thus,  Schelling  believes  it  is  all  right  to  plan  policy 
acts  which  bring  mankind  to  the  brink  of  thermonuclear 
war. 4  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  even 
bourgeois  writers  have  attacked  Kahn  and  Schelling. 

But  modern  society  and  its  life  can  be  correctly 
understood  only  on  the  strength  of  a  scientific  view  of 
the  objective  laws  governing  social  development,  which 
cannot  be  obtained  without  applying  Marxist-Leninist 
theory  and  its  philosophical  basis — dialectical  and 
historical  materialism.   The  general  theories  produced 
by  bourgeois  ideologists  inevitably  come  up  against  the 
need  to  distort  and  embellish  realities.   The  result  is 
that  the  bourgeois  theorists  have  had  some  success  in 
the  solution  of  particular  problems,  but  are  quite 
helpless  in  the  face  of  general,  fundamental  and  cardinal 
questions. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  development  of 
social  planning  and  forecasting  frequently  confronts 
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scientists  in  the  capitalist  world  with  conflicts  of 
conscience.   Any  honest  scientific  effort  entails 
recognition  that  the  old  system,  which  has  ordered  a 
survival  recipe  from  the  scientists,  is  doomed.   But 
many  others  have  been  trying  to  limit  their  scientific 
methods  and  secure  objectivity  only  within  a  time 
interval  which  does  not  involve  the  question  of  the 
continued  existence  of  capitalism.   Outside  this  interval 
anti-scientific  manipulation  and  distortion  of  reality 
predominate.   In  other  words,  they  tend  to  produce  a 
false  forecast,  giving  an  untrue  picture  of  the  future 
for  the  subsequent  use  of  imperialist  propaganda.   In 
the  capitalist  countries  true  representativeness  of 
basic  issues  inevitably  comes  up  against  private  and 
contradictory  interests  of  the  monopoly  circles.  That 
is  why,  in  respect  of  the  most  important  problems  of 
foreign  relations,  the  modern  oracles  have  to  evade 
the  truth,  to  put  it  mildly,  if  they  are  to  please 
their  customers. 

The  truly  scientific  approach  to  the  problem  of 
forecasting  shows  that  aggressive  foreign  policy  lines 
are  quite  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
and  indicates  that  conflicts  and  disputes  must  be 
decided  by  peaceful  means;  it  shows  the  importance 
of  the  task  of  checking  the  aggressors  and  developing 
the  policy  of  peaceful  coexistence  between  states  with 
different  social  systems.   The  further  solution  of  the 
practical  tasks  of  foreign  policy  forecasting,  and  the 
elaboration  of  new  general  and  particular  methods  based 
on  the  propositions  of  dialectical  and  historical 
materialism  call  for  an  even  more  profound  study  of  the 
Leninist  legacy  in  the  analysis  of  internation  relations 
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and  the  scientific  forecasting  of  their  development 
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Svetozar  Stojanovic 

"Against  the  Entropy  of  Revolution"* 

Every  revolution,  relatively  quickly  after  the 
assumption  of  power,  is  followed  by  signs  of  its  own 
entropy. ^   A  revolution  awakens  the  masses  from  their 
lethargy — the  question  is,  how  to  stop  them  from 
becoming  passive  again?   The  daily  train  of  events 
surreptitiously  attempts  to  reduce  revolution  to  a 
short-term  event.   What  is  to  be  done  to  stop  political 
revolution  from  swallowing  the  social  revolution? 

The  great  revolutionary  Utopian,  Ernst  Bloch, 
asks  the  dramatic  questions   Why  has  the  bourgeois 
revolution  succeeded  so  quickly,  whereas  the  socialist 
revolution  has  seen  a  succession  of  crises?2  The  answer 
should  be  sought  in  the  fact  that  socialist  revolution 
was  conceived  quite  differently  from  all  previous 
revolutions.   It  is  the  infant  of  the  great  hope  for 
the  end  of  class  prehistory  and  the  beginning  of  real 
history. 

The  light  of  an  extinguishing  revolution  long 
shines  on  the  participants  and  witnesses,  while  still 
concealing  entropy  within  it.   Resignation  is,  of  course, 
not  only  a  consequence,  but  at  the  same  time  a  cause 
of  the  entropy  of  revolution.   The  worst  are  those  whom 
power  makes  incapable  of  seeing  the  symptoms  of  the 
waning  of  the  revolution.   They  see  the  greatest  enemies 
of  the  revolution  in  those  revolutionaries  who  try  to 
open  their  eyes  to  the  entropy.   The  original  enthusiasm 9 

*  Article  abridged  for  this  volume. 
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the  feeling  of  strength,  youth,  and  dynamism  soon 
subsides  in  them.  Tired  out  along  the  long  and  painful 
road  to  the  revolutionary  rainbow,  they  gradually  turn 
from  revolutionaries  into  evolutionaries,  and  rationalize 
this  as  "being  the  realism  of  maturity.   The  trivial 
observation  that  no  revolution  ever  realized  everything 
it  proclaimed,  and  that  each  one  of  them  had  its  twilight 
as  well  as  its  dawn,  also  serve  to  save  them  from  a 
schizoid  split. 

The  assessment  whether  or  not  there  is  entropy  in  a 
revolution  is  not  only  a  matter  of  knowledge;  it 
inevitably  has  the  nature  of  a  value  judgment,  because 
it  is  dependent  on  how  the  basic  aims  and  ideals  of 
the  revolution  are  conceived.  Hence,  some  forces  in 
the  mainstream  of  revolution  may  see  entropy  in  precisely 
those  manifestations  which  other  forces  in  the  same 
mainstream  see  as  the  acceleration  of  the  revolution. 
Just  as  there  are  opposing  assessments  of  the  fate  of 
a  revolution,  there  are  also  various  methods  of  struggle 
against  its  entropy. 

Maoists  have  sought  a  remedy  against  enthropy  with 
their  romantic  attitude  of  primitive  communism.   They 
believe  that  this  tradition  will  best  be  preserved  if  an 
all-out  effort  is  made  not  to  change  it.   This  is  a  kind 
of  permanent  fixation  for  the  initial  phase  of  the  revolu- 
tion. 

The  "cultural  revolution"  is  not  the  first  attempt 
by  the  Maoists  to  consolidate,  perpetuate,  and  extend 
primitive  communism.  For  the  same  reason  Maoists  once 
conducted  the  policy  of  the  "great  leap  forward".   Its 
difficulties  only  strengthened  the  Liu  Shao-chi  faction, 
which  was  in  favor  of  modernization.   (let  us  mention  in 
passing  that  the  difference  between  these  two  conceptions 
and  orientations  is  very  relative  and  hence  hardly 
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visible  from  the  perspective  of  countries  far  more 
advanced  than  China.)   In  order  to  suppress  the  opposing 
faction,  Mao  sought  support  outside  the  party  apparatus, 
projecting,  initiating,  and  organizing  the  "cultural 
revolution".   It  was  not  difficult  to  win  the  young 
masses  (Red  Guards)  for  the  policy  of  continuity  with 
the  period  of  the  "great  leap  forward",  and,  more 
generally,  for  the  policy  of  the  romantic  return  to 
"the  good  old  days"  of  the  revolution.* 

It  is  quite  certain  that  no  hedonism,  even  a  very 
moderate  one,  could  he  a  realistic  solution  for  China. 
A  very  backward  country  would  have  no  prospects  at  all 
unless  its  population  resigned  itself  to  the  need  of 
selfless  sacrifices  in  favor  of  future  generations. 
However,  it  is  questionable  whether  the  true  solution 
for  such  a  country  lies  in  the  absolutization  of 
ascetic  communism:   exhausting  labor,  exaggerated 
savings,  a  complete  suppression  of  material  incentives 
for  the  sake  of  moral-political  motivation.  At  first 
Maoists  justified  the  sacrifice  of  the  present  genera- 
tions by  the  happiness  of  future  ones:   "Ten  years  of 
suffering — ten  thousand  years  of  happiness!"  This 
conception  of  sacrifice  has  sense  but  conflicts  with 
the  principle  of  justice.   Could  not  the  burden  of 
sacrifices  be  distributed  more  justly  among  the  genera- 
tions? Furthermore,  asceticism,  which  has  an  exclusively 
instrumental  value,  is  not  highly  suitable  for  the 
ideological  struggle  against  the  U.S.S.R.  The  present 

The  fundamental  principles  of  primitive  communism  are: 
asceticism,  collectivism,  and  levelling  egalitarianisnu 
I  have  already  written  about  this  type  of  communism  at 
some  length;   s©e  my  Kritik  und  Lukunft  des  Sozialismus 
(Munich:   Carl  Hanser  Verlag,  1970). 
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generation  in  the  Soviet  Union  wants  affluence,  which 
has  been  made  possible  by  the  self-denials  of  earlier 
generations.   This  is  in  accord  with  the  principle 
which  is  preached  by  the  Maoists  themselves.   Could 
they  object  to  the  U.S.S.R.  on  the  basis  that  its 
population  is  unwilling  to  continue  sacrificing,  this 
time  for  the  sake  of  the  happiness  of  future  genera- 
tions, to  relieve  the  burden  now  carried  by  the  present 
Chinese  generation? 

In  the  present  "cultural  revolution",  the 
Maoists  have  absolutized  asceticism.   A  rich  life 
is  in  principle  unacceptable,  since  it  supposedly 
inevitably  leads  back  to  capitalism.*  When 
pauperism  is  taken  as  a  lasting  model  of  living,  then 
the  difficulties  mentioned  above  with  justice  and  the 
weakness  in  the  ideological  dispute  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
are  done  away  with.   However,  another  big  problem 
arises:   the  crisis  of  the  significance  of  sacrifice. 
Since  all  generations,  both  present  and  future, 
ones,  are  expected  to  live  according  to  the  principle 
of  sacrifice,  then  these  sacrifices  must  turn  around 
in  circles  trying  to  find  their  purposes  within  them- 
selves, since  they  are  not  supposed  to  seek  them  from 
outside.   However,  independently  of  all  these,  the 
question  arises  whether  the  "cultural  revolution" 
may  constitute  a  sufficiently  efficient  way  of 
fighting  the  entropy  of  the  revolution.   Sensing  that 
aspirations  for  modernization  will  inevitably  be 
renewed,  Mao  Tse-tung  believes  that  some  kind  of 

*  It  is  interesting  that  for  Maoists,  it  is  the  20th 
Congress  of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party,  which  initiated 
a  certain  de-Stalinization,  that  represents  the  beginnii 
of  an  alleged  restoration  o£   capitalism  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
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cultural  revolution  will  be  necessary  in  China  once 
about  every  twenty  years 0   In  fact,  in  order  to 
preserve  collectivistic  and  egalitarian  asceticism 
as  a  permanent  social  atmosphere,  it  will  not  be 
enough  just  to f renew  the  campaigns;  the  trend  for 
modernization  will  demand  ever  stronger  and  more 
violent  campaigns. 

However,  if  the  praetorians  of  the  revolution 
are  to  be  ascribed  this  role,  then  they  will  gradually 
turn  themselves  into  its  gravediggers .  A  lasting 
curbing  of  human  nature's  desire  for  comforts  can 
only  be  effected  by  more  ruthlessness.  But  being  men 
themselves,  the  ruthless  praetorians  have  the  same 
desire  for  comforts.  After  a  certain  time,  they  are 
bound  to  start  satisfying  this  impulse,  while  at  the 
same  time  curbing  it  through  force  in  others.   In 
the  name  of  preserving  the  revolution,  there  will  be 
an  ever-growing  gulf  in  society  between  the  oppressed 
masses  and  the  oppressing  apparatus.   The  participation 
of  masses  in  renewed  political  campaigns  will  continue, 
creating  the  illusion  of  democracy;  their  "spontaneity" 
will  conceal  the  great  manipulations  of  them. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  Yugoslav  June  Student  Movement. 
There  has  still  been  no  serious  analysis  of  it.*  Not 
even  the  basic  documents  of  the  student  movement  have 

*  Two  months  after  the  strike  demonstration  of  university 
students  and  faculty  in  June  1968,  several  articles  about 
it  were  published  in  the  journal  Delo.  but  this  issue 
was  suppressed.   Recently,  the  journal  Gledista  (5-6/1969) 
printed  the  transcript  of  a  rather  interesting  discussion 
about  the  student  movement  in  Yugoslavia  and  abroad. 
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been  published,  which  just  goes  to  show  the  level  of 
democracy  in  our  society.   In  the  more  advanced 
countries  not  only  are  documents  published  immediately „ 
but  also  entire  libraries  of  books  and  discussions  on 
the  student  movement. 

The  most  popular  view  is  that  our  own  studast 
movement  is  a  reaction  to  the  difficulties  of  socio- 
economic reform,  serious  socio-political  "deformations",, 
the  monopoly  over  social  and  political  positions  held 
by  the  older  generations,  etc.   It  cannot  be  denied 
that  these  and  similar  factors  are  relevant  in  explaining 
the  student  movement;  however,  the  real  significance  of 
this  phenomenon  cannot  be  understood  unless  it  is  con- 
sidered against  the  entire  background  of  the  social 
revolution  in  Yugoslavia.   In  my  opinion,  the  funda- 
mental significance  of  the  Yugoslav  student  movement' 
should  be  seen  in  the  resistance  to  the  entropy  of  the 
socialist  revolution. 

Long  before  students  appeared  on  the  political 
scene,  our  society  had  experienced  the  entropy  of  the 
revolution.   The  first  symptoms  appeared  very  soon 
after  the  revolutionaries  had  taken  power  in  1945. 
The  main  cause  of  the  entropy  at  that  time  was  copying 
the  Stalinist  model  of  social  organization.   I 
deliberately  say  the  "Stalinist"  and  not  the  Soviet 
model,  since  a  certain  continuity  with  the  latter  was 
established  with  the  introduction  of  the  workers* 
councils  (1951).   The  turning  point  was  the  Yugoslav 
Communist  Party's  conflict  with  the  Cominform  in  1948. 
The  most  important  consequence  of  this  break  was  the 
introduction  of  the  forms  of  self -management  in  basic 
social  areas.  This  was  a  kind  of  revolution  within 
the  revolution — as  is  always  the  case,  the  entropy 
of  a  revolution  can  only  be  combatted  by  further 
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revolution. 

The  golden  age  of  this  revolution  within  the 
revolution  was  a  short  one,  and  had  its  ideological 
culmination  in  the  adoption  of  the  Programme  of  the 
League  of  Communists  of  Yugoslavia  in  1958.   No 
matter  how  enthusiastically  it  was  embraced  by  the 
working  masses,  this  revolution  within  revolution 
was  nevertheless  initiated,  directed,  and  strictly 
controlled  from  above.   Slowly  but  surely  stagnation 
has  set  in.   Socio-political  changes  are  still  evident , 
but  now  they  do  not  extend  to  essential  matters.   The 
forms  of  self-government,  established  long  ago,  have 
still  not  been  able  to  get  out  of  the  ghetto  of  small 
social  groups  and  to  develop  into  an  integral  system 
of  self -management.   This  accounts  for  the  hybrid 
system:   self -management  at  the  base  and  strong 
St at ism  at  all  higher  levels  of  social  organization. 

This  Statist  structure  requires  an  obsolete 
system  of  political  organization.   Occasionally,  it 
is  even  officially  observed  that  the  socio-political 
organizations  are  in  a  crisis  and  that  they  should 
be  thoroughly  reformed.   No  better  illustration  of 
this  is  needed  than  the  fact  that  to  this  very  day 
workers  have  not  succeeded  in  democratically  electing 
someone  from  their  midst  to  the  leadership  of  the 
trade  unions.   In  the  very  best  of  cases,  they  are 
still  represented  by  people  who  were  workers  three 
decades  ago.   To  build  up  an  integral  system  of  self- 
government,  it  is  necessary  to  have  developed  a  demo- 
cratic system  of  political  organization  and  activity. 

The  common  language  of  self-government  and  self- 
management,  which  even  Statists  use,  creates  an  ideo- 
logical screen  around  the  real  socio-economic  system. 
Herein  lies  the  special  nature  of  Statism  in  Yugoslavia, 
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Everyday  life,  however,  shows  that  the  Statists  are 
fighting  tooth  and  nail  to  retain  control  over  the 
centers  of  decision-making  power  at  all  higher  levels 
of  social  organization,  since  they  have  to  tolerate 
the  forms  of  self -management  at  the  lowest  level. 
When  one  group  of  Statists  carries  off  a  political 
victory  over  another  group,  this  is  usually  celebrated 
as  the  "definitive  victory  over  Statist  forces". 
When  the  conflicts  within  the  Statist  structure 
unexpectedly  come  to  the  surface,  they  create  an 
illusion  of  revolutionary  dynamism  and  cause  serious 
political  crises  and  shocks. 

A  radically  conceived  and  implemented  socio- 
economic reform  would  put  an  end  to  the  present  stag- 
nation and  entropy  of  the  social  revolution.   Of  late, 
however,  less  is  being  said  about  the  socio-economic 
reform,  and  more  about  the  economic  reform.   During 
the  implementation  of  the  economic  reform,  there  has 
been  a  significant  differentiation  and  even  polariza- 
tion of  forces  advocating  it.  At  first  it  looked  as 
though  there  were  only  a  conflict  between  the  Statists 
who  were  obstructing  the  economic  reform  and  those  who 
supported  it.  Further  developments,  however,  revealed 
that  there  were  two  basically  different  conceptions  of 
the  reform:   one  was  petty-bourgeois  and  the  other  was 
democratic-socialist.  A  sharp  conflict  arose  between 
these  two  lines,  especially  immediately  before  the 
student  demonstrations. 

In  the  petty-bourgeois  conception,  the  economic 
reform  justly  discarded  the  centralist-distributive, 
btatist,  economic  model,  but  unjustifiably  made  a 
fetish  of  uncontrolled  market  forces.   On  the  eve  of 
the  student  demonstrations,  the  adherents  of  this  view 
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had  sent  up  trial  balloons  in  the  press  and  in  other 
ways  on  the  introduction  of  stocks.  A  certain  amount 
of  shares  would  be  distributed  to  the  producers,  so 
that  they  would  have  closer  involvement  with  their 
self -managing  collectives.   After  this,  stock  markets 
for  the  buying  and  selling  of  shares  would  have  to  be 
opened,  only  we  were  not  told  what  would  happen  to 
that  little  socialism  in  practice  when  the  short  idyll 
of  a  universal  owning  of  stocks  was  over,  and  society 
had  been  divided  into  those  producers  without  shares 
and  the  "producers"  in  whose  hands  shares  would  be 
concentrated.   There  had  even  been  an  ideological 
adjustment  to  the  trend  towards  uncontrolled  social 
differentiation  as  the  essential  feature  of  petty- 
bourgeois  "socialism".   The  idea  of  social  equality 
and  solidarity  had  increasingly  disappeared  from  theory 
and  press. 

The  economic  reform  as  conceived  by  the  democratic- 
socialist  forces  would  create  a  modern  market  economy, 
controlled  and  planned  by  a  self-governing  society. 
This  line  advocated  material  incentives  for  professional 
work  and  distribution  according  to  the  results  of  labor, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  resolutely  opposed  exaggerated 
social  differentiation;  since  this  would  rapidly  lead  to 
a  disintegration  of  socialist  society.   According  to 
this  view,  the  finances  from  public  funds,  among  them 
the  finances  of  the  Yugoslav  community  for  the  rapid 
development  of  undeveloped  regions,  should  in  the  future 
be  spent  much  more  rationally,  but  should  not  be  cut 
back.   The  burden  of  the  economic  reform  should  rightfully 
be  distributed  so  that  it  would  not  be  disproportionately 
borne  by  the  working  class,  as  has  been  the  case  so  far. 

The  student  action  was  directed  against  both  lines— 
the  Statist  and  the  petty-bourgeois,  both  jeopardizing  the 
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social  revolution  in  Yugoslavia.   For  this  reason,  both 
forces  united  to  combat  the  students.   The  students 
extended  support  to  democratic-socialist  forces  working 
to  create  an  integral  system  of  social  self-government 
and  s elf -management ,  based  on   an  economy  that  would 
be  simultaneously  planned  and  market-oriented.   When 
the  documentation  on  the  student  movement  is  published, 
this  will  be  quite  clear. 

What 'was  the  basic  reaction  of  the  state  arid,  party 
leadership  to  the  student  demonstrations?   Our 
politicians  had  previously  met  with  numerous,  albeit 
isolated,  strikes.   Now  they  were  unexpectedly  faced 
with  mass  demonstrations,  and  for  this  reason  were 
nervous  and  frightened.   They  were  particularly  worried 
because  they  were  aware  that,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
democracy,  they  did  not  have  a  proper  idea  of  the  forces 
at  work  beneath  the  social  surface.   They  were  particu- 
larly fearful  of  the  possibility  that  the  student  move- 
ment might  set  off  an  eventual  workers'  movement.   There- 
fore, the  first  concern  of  the  politicians  was  to  isolate 
the  students  from  the  rest  of  the  population,  particularly 
from  the  workers,  gradually  reducing  the  student  action 
to  a  political  and  cultural  happening  within  the  walls 
of  the  universities.   In  this  respect,  the  misinformation 
that  the  students  were  only  asking  for  an  improvement 
in  their  material  position  (whereas  'J the  working  class 
was  consciously  bearing  the  burden  of  the  economic  reform" ) 
came  in  handy.   In  other  republics,  the  rumor  was  heard 
that  the  student  movement  in  Belgrade  had  a  nationalistic;, 
Serbian  character.   One  of  the  top  politicians  publicly 
stated  immediately  after  the  student  demonstrations  that 
behind  it  was  a  "reactionary  political  conspiracy". 
Rumors  about  the  Stalinist-Statist  background  of  the 
student  movement  were  spread  on  all  sides.   Later,  open 
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assertions  of  the  movement's  Maoist  character  stood  much 
"better  chance  of  success.  As  we  have  seen,  primitive 
communism,  including  the  Chinese  type,  is  characterized 
by  collectivism,  asceticism,  and  levelling  egalitarianism. 
In  our  student  movement,  however,  there  was  not  one 
slogan  or  idea  tinted  with  collectivism  or  asceticism. 
If  there  were  any  ingredients  of  primitive  egalitarianism 
at  all,  they  were  completely  secondary. 

However,  even  if  primitve  communism  were  a  salient 
feature  of  the  movement,  its  origin  certainly  would  not 
be  .in  Maoism.   Primitive  communism  was  the  dominant 
conception  of  the  Yugoslav  revolutionary  movement 
during  the  armed  revolution,  war  communism,  and  the 
reconstruction  of  the  country.   Also,  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  between  primitive  communism  and  the 
modern  communism  there  is  not  only  a  conflict ,  but 
also  a  certain  degree  of  continuity.   The  critics  of 
the  student  movement  should  have  more  respect  for 
Yugoslav  revolutionary  tradition.   Unlike  the  Chinese 
cultural  revolution,  our  student  movement  is  spontaneous 
and  democratic- communist  in  character. 

One  of  the  common  accusations  has  been  deduced 
from  the  student  slogan  about  a  "movement  within  a 
movement".   This  slogan  was  meant  to  convey  that  the 
student  movement  was  a  movement  within  the  communist 
and  socialist  movement,  and  not  a  movement  outside  it. 
This  slogan  is  deliberately  interpreted  as  a  desire  to 
set  up  a  new  political  organization  or  even  a  party. 
The  organization  man  simply  cannot  understand  that 
someone  can  carry  on  a  political  struggle  and  at  the 
same  time  not  wish  to  found  a  separate  political  organiza- 
tion. 

The  student  movement  is  often  criticized  for  not 
being  able  to  cope  with  modern  economy.   This  is  meant 
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to  reinforce  the  accusation  of  primitive  communism. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a  modern  socialist  society 
cannot  he  built  without  the  development  of  an  efficient 
and  rational  economy.   It  should  be  pointed  out,  however, 
that  the  economy  is  not  only  the  weak  side  of  the  student 
movement;  it  is  also  that  of  the  State-party  leadership 
in  Yugoslavia.   Some  of  those  who  accuse  the  student 
movement  of  utopianism  forget  that  before  the  war  as 
young  communists  they  were  such  great  "realists"  that 
they  promised  the  people  they  would  not  have  to  pay 
taxes  when  they  came  to  power! 

The  reaction  to  the  student  action  indirectly 
revealed  that  in  Yugoslavia  there  is  a  degree  of  self- 
management  exclusively  in  the  social  institutions  at 
the  base,  but  that  above  it,  in  spite  of  the  theory  of 
the  "withering  away  of  the  state",  a  state  force  is 
operating  which  has  a  dominant  social  position.   The 
students  have  lost  their  political  innocence;  at  first, 
they  were  sincerely  surprised  to  receive  knocks  on  the 
head  in  answer  to  their  revolutionary  demands.   Finding 
themselves  up  against  the  wall  of  solidarity  of  the 
state  apparatus,  the  student  movement  could  not  bring 
about  the  replacement  or  even  the  resignation  of  a 
single  official,  no  matter  how  insignificant.   One  of  its 
greatest  successes,  nevertheless,  was  that  it  forced 
some  politicians  to  remove  their  democratic-socialist 
mask  and  to  use  brute  force.   Since  such  politicians 
always  feel  better  behind  a  mask,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  student  action  has  infuriated  them  so.   The  student 
movement  also  forced  some  intellectuals  to  take  off 
their  leftist-democratic  make-up.   Some  of  them  revealed 
their  true  ideological-political  face  when  they  began  to 
write  about  the  world  and  the  Yugoslav   student  movement 
in  more  pejorative  terms  than  typically  conservative 
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intellectuals . 

The  radical  change  of  the  system  which  is  necessary 
is  not  possible  unless  the  revolution  from  above  grows 
into  a  revolution  from  below.   This  requires  that  the 
working  class  and  the  masses  in  general  come  onto  the 
political  scene.   The  barriers  to  social  revolution 
should  be  removed  under  pressure  from  below,  since 
integral  social  self-government  and  socialist  democracy 
cannot  be  dependent  on  someone's  good  will,  least  of  all 
of  those  "above". 
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Notes 

1 .  As  far  as  I  know,  only  Kenneth  Boulding  (in  The  Meaning 
of  the  20th  Century.  Harper  &  Row,  1964)  used,  and  only 
incidentally,  the  concept  of  entropy  to  explain  social 
phenomena.   However,  he  only  refers  to  the  entropy  of 
social  institutions  and  social  systems,  and  not  to  the 
entropy  of  revolutions. 

2.  See  Praxis,  1-2/1969,  p.  4. 
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Franz  Loeser 
"Ethics  and  Moral  Development"* 

The  goal  of  submitting  moral  processes  to  scientific 
direction  inevitably  makes  us  justifiably  doubtful.  Does 
not  the  danger  exist  of  an  inadmissible  intervention  into 
the  sphere  of  human  freedom,  as  well  as  the  manipulation 
of  the  individual?  Beyond  this,  what  purpose  can  a  moral 
direction  in  general  have? 

From  the  time  when  men  transformed  themselves  into 
social  beings,  it  was  necessary  to  interweave  the  personal 
interests  of  the  individual  with  those  of  his  group  or 
society,  and  to  regulate  his  relationships  accordingly. 
That  necessity  led  directly  to  the  formation  of  a  morality 
which  guaranteed  this  regulation  in  the  form  of  a  system 
consisting  of  value  judgments,  moral  norms,  ethical 
categories  and  ideals;  in  other  words,  from  the  beginning 
of  mankind  not  only  was  it  necessary  to  direct  moral 
processes  but  in  every  society  such  a  direction  was  and 
is  being  practiced.   The  function  of  morality,  in  principle, 
consists  in  giving  men  a  greater  insight  into  social  rela- 
tionships, further,  in  making  it  possible  for  them  to 
pursue  their  personal  development  and  that  of  society  in 
the  best  way.   Thus  morality  was  from  the  beginning  a 
significant  means  by  which  men  extended  their  mastery 
over  nature,  society,  and  themselves.   Directing  moral 
processes,  therefore,  represents  not  a  limitation  .but , 
on  the  contrary,  an  enlargement  of  the  individual's 
freedom.   For  at  least  two  reasons  however,  this  function 

*  Translated  by  Robert  M.  Kunz. 
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of  morality  can  lead  to  a  limiting  of  freedom.   First, 
because  of  its  relative  independence  as  a  phenomenon 
of  the  social  superstructure,  the  mechanism  of  the 
rules  can  become  obsolescent  as  to  its  content  and 
form.   Further  (especially  in  a  society  of  antagonistic 
classes),  morality  can  and  is  misused  by  the  ruling 
group  or  class  for  the  purpose  of  manipulation,  i.e., 
to  influence  people  contrary  to  their  genuine  interests 
and  to  social  progress.   The  possibility  of  the  misuse 
of  morality  should  not,  however,  lead  us  to  reject 
guiding  moral  processes  in  principle;  this  would  amount 
to  a  dissolution  of  society.   It  is  a  matter,  rather,  of 
constructing  such  social  conditions,  and  such  scientific- 
technical  instruments  that  will  permit  scientific 
guidance  of  moral  processes  towards  social  progress  and 
the  maximal  evolution  of  personality.   This  set  of 
questions  is,  at  present,  of  great  importance  because 
of  the  development  of  socialist  and  communist  society, 
the  mastery  of  the  scientific-technical  revolution, 
and  the  establishment  of  an  international  society  from 
which  war  is  eliminated;  thus,  together  with  the  trans- 
formation of  the  material  conditions  of  life,  requiring 
a  higher  form  of  man,  with  completely  new  moral  qualities. 
In  this  regard,  deontics*  acquires  a  decisive  importance 
as  a  scientific  instrument  for  the  higher  development  of 
moral  personality. 

If  we  said  that  men  from  the  most  ancient  times 
direct  their  moral  evolution  by  means  of  moral  systems, 
this  by  no  means  indicates  that  these  were  established 
on  the  basis  of  scientific  knowledge  and  methods.   The 

*  "Deontics"  refers  to  that  dimension  of  morality  in  which 
something  is  our  "duty"  or  "responsibility"  to  do,  or  not 
to  do — Editor. 
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logical  laws,  e.g.,  of  the  derivation  of  moral  norms  from 
knowledge  of  social  and  personal  interests,  from  sociai 
regularities  that  lie  at  their  basis,  are  in  large 
measure  unknown  to  us,  even  now.   The  task  of  deontics 
consists,  among  other  things,  in  discovering  the  logical 
laws  of  the  derivation  of  moral  norms  from  propositions 
regarding  laws  of  social  development,  and  in  formulating 
their  logical  relations.   The  solution  of  this  task  is 
not  only  a  contribution  to  the  further  development  of  a   1 
normative  logic,  but  has  also  great  practical  importance. 
It  makes  it  possible  to  investigate  the  validity  of 
moral  norms  formally,  before  they  are  applied  in  practice, 
and  to  develop  systems  of  moral  norms  by  computer. 
Similar  operations  are  possible  in  the  formation  of 
moral  categories  and  ideals.2 

The  following  further  problems  must  be  solved  in^the 
development  of  a  scientific  pattern  of  procedures  in  the 
formation  of  moral  systems ;   A  method  is  required  with 
which  valid  moral  norms  can  be  distinguished  from  invalid, 
i.e.,  the  question  of  the  negation  of  moral  norms,  although 
already  posed  by  Reichenbach,  Ross,  Englis,  and  Weinberger, 
must  be  further  clarified.   Especially  what  is  to  be 
understood  by  the  "validity"  of  moral  norms  must  be 
defined.   We  conceive  the  validity  of  a  moral  norm  as 
an  analogue  to  the  truth  of  a  proposition,  i.e.,  as  a 
property  which  is  related  to  the  function  of  reflection 
(Widerspiegelungsfunktion)  of  the  moral  norm. 3 

The  moral  systems  which  have  been  shaped  in  the 
course  of  history  in  every  case  use  moral  norms  which 
are  applied  in  very  different  fashions  to  different 
individuals.   Some  norms  are  binding  upon  an  entire  class 
of  individuals  to  whom  the  moral  system  applies,  others, 
on  the  contrary,  only  for  certain  individuals.   This  method 
of  differentiation,  which  has  evolved  more  or  less 
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spontaneously,  is  a  decisive  instrument  in  the  direction 
of  moral  processes.   It  makes  it  possible  to  work  out 
differentiated  regulations  and  different  responsibilities . 
A  scientific  method  of  differentiated  moral  regulation 
presupposes  a  theory  and  method  of  quantification  of 
moral  norms.   It  is  one  of  the  great  services  of 
Hintikka  and  Weinberger  to  have  raised  this  question. ^ 

A  moral  system  that  would  explicitly  contain  a 
moral  norm  for  every  possible  moral  relationship  would 
be  so  compendious  that  its  mass  of  information  could  not 
be  mastered  by  the  individual.   All  moral  systems  contain, 
therefore,  a  relatively  small  number  of  moral  thought- 
forms.   The  innumerable  possibilities  of  moral  relation- 
ships are  regulated  through  having  the  individual  deduce 
new  moral  norms  from  those  already  given.   As  a  conse- 
quence, the  scientific  guidance  of  moral  processes        ( 
requires  the  elaboration  of  a  theory  of  deontic  inference «,- 

Moral  norms  are  distinguished  not  only  in  regard  to 
the  scope  of  their  application  (or  quantification)  but 
also  in  regard  to  the  social  significance  of  the  patterns 
of  conduct  they  require.   The  social  significance  of  a 
moral  norm,  which  we  designate  as  its  deontic  intensity, 
is  based  on  the  social  interests  which  it  brings  to 
expression  under  the  aspect  of  social  progress.   Since 
social  progress,  as  is  known,  is  realized  on  the  basis  of 
objective  laws,  the  establishment  of  deontic  intensity  has 
regard  to  objective  criteria. 

The  scientific  specification  of  the  deontic  intensity 
of  moral  norms  we  designate  as  their  intensification.   We 
distinguish  deontic  plus-,  minus-,  and  zero-intensity  for 
the  designation  of  moral  norms  which  express  essential, 
non-essential,  and  indifferent  interests  in  relation  to 
the  moral  norms  in  question.   Through  the  intensification 
of  the  moral  norms  of  a  moral  system,  we  obtain  its 
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intensity  structure,  which  can  "be  represented  in  the  form 
of  a  logical  or  mathematical  formula,  that  is,  graphically 
as  an  intensity  diagram. 

A  regularly  determined  relationship  exists  "between 
the  moral  processes  that  are  to  be  regulated  and  the 
intensity  structure  of  the  moral  system.   An  optimal 
formulation  of  the  moral  system  requires,  therefore,  an 
appropriate  intensity  structure,   The  theory  of  intensi- 
fication can  assist  not  only  in  the  formation  of  such 
optimal  intensity  structures  but  also  in  creating  definite 
premises  for  the  measurement  of  patterns  of  moral  relation- 
ships, character  structures,  and  moral  processes  in 
general. 6 

To  complete  the  scientific  direction  of  moral 
processes,  the  mathematicizing  of  ethics  is  indispensable. 
The  decisive  presupposition  for  this  is  the  development 
of  an  ethical  theory  of  measurement  to  which  we  give  the 
name,  ethometrics.   With  the  aid  of  ethometrical  and 
deontic  methods,  scales  of  value  ordination  can  be 
constructed  which  make  it  possible  to  ordinate,  or 
measure,  the  quantity  and  quality  (deontic  intensity) 
of  moral  processes.   Such  measurements  can  serve  as  a 
foundation  for  computing  the  effectiveness,  i.e.,  the 
validity  of  moral  systems. 

In  computing  the  value  of  systems  of  moral  norms, 
we  interpret  the  moral  attitudes  of  individuals  in  a 
definite  area  within  a  period  of  time  as  a  cybernetic  rule 
system.   The  input  of  this  system  is  the  possibilities  of 
moral  conduct  in  a  definite  situation.   These  possibilities 
are  discerned  by  means  of  definite  propositions  and  value 
judgments,  and  expressed  as  moral  demands  in  the  form  of 
a  system  of  morals;  the  moral  system  influences  the 
decision  of  individuals  to  conduct  themselves  according 
to  moral  rules.   The  moral  behavior  modes  as  output  of 
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the  system  act,  in  turn,  upon  the  input  and  create  new 
possibilities  of  moral  attitudes.   Comparison  between 
the  obligatory  values  which  are  prescribed  by  the  system 
and  the  actually  performed  moral  behavior  offers  con- 
clusions about  the  optimalization  of  the  regulator,  i.e., 
of  the  moral  system  of  this  body  of  rules.   If  we  con- 
ceive the  validity  of  the  moral  system  as  a  property  of 
the  transitional  behavior  of  the  system,  i.e.,  the  way 
in  which  it  returns  to  the  stationary  position  after  a 
disturbance,  we  can  derive  conclusions  about  the 
effectiveness  of  the  moral  system  from  the  measurement 
of  the  moral  conduct  of  the  individuals  in  this  area. 
If,  for  example,  the  moral  system  is  able,  after  a 
negative  disturbance,  to  check  in  a  relatively  short 
time  the  bad  patterns  of  conduct  that  have  been  induced, 
we  can  affirm  that  the  validity  of  the  regulator  is 
adequate.   If  the  regulator  is  not  able  to  inhibit  the 
morally  bad  patterns  of  conduct,  its  validity  is 
inadequate.   The  validity  of  the  moral  system  can  be 
formulated  mathematically.   It  is  thus  apparent  that 
the  computing  of  the  validity  of  moral  systems  consti- 
tutes a  decisive  instrument  for  the  direction  of  moral 
processes.? 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  indicate  the  possibility 
of  assimilating  the  connection  of  deontic  and  ethometric 
methods  of  moral  processes  with  the  aid  of  a  computer. 
The  importance  of  playing  out  biological  or  economic 
processes  on  a  computer  is  well  known.   Does  such  a 
possibility  exist  also  in  the  realm  of  morality?   We 
can  answer  this  question  with  an  unconditional  affirmative 
Since  moral  processes  in  principle  can  be  turned  into 
mathematical  models,  and  their  results  into  algorithms, 
the  analogous  possibility  exists,  not  only  of  playing 
out  moral  processes  expeditiously  and  in  their  purity 
on  a  computer,  but  also  of  executing  experiments  which 
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are  not  possible  in  practice.   Let  us  take  as  an  example 
the  simulation  of  moral  character  and  its  attitude  in 
definite  situations.   We  conceive  the  moral  character 
as  a  system  of  moral  traits  of  character  with  their 
appropriate  value  potentials.   The  value  potential  is 
the  value  that  expresses  the  relationship  of  the 
realized  patterns  of  moral  attitude  of  a  trait  to  its 
possibilities  of  moral  attitudes.  The  essential  moral 
characteristics  with  their  possible  value  potentials 
are  stored  in  code  on  a  magnetic  tape.   The  possibilites 
of  moral  attitudes  in  a  situation  are  made  into  mathe- 
matical models  and  fed  into  the  computer  on  a  perforated 
or  magnetic  tape.   The  computer  can  now,  with  appropriate 
programming  from  its  storage,  calculate  the  necessary 
combinations  of  moral  characteristics  with  their  value 
potentials  and  the  probable  moral  attitudes  in  the 
given  situation.   If  we  hold  the  number  of  moral 
characteristics  and  the  intervals  of  the  area  of 
potentiality  within  definite  limits,  it  is  possible 
for  the  computer  to  simulate  all  essential  combinations 
or  traits  of  moral  character  with  their  value  potentials, 
i.e.,  to  simulate  all  essential  structures  of  moral 
character,  and  to  play  out  their  moral  responses  in  a 
large  number  of  situations.   (The  operation  here  described 
can  be  performed  on  a  medium  electronic  data-processing 
unit. ) 

The  simulation  and  playing  out  of  moral  processes  is 
valuable  even  in  cases  where  the  mathematical  models  are 
not  complete  in  every  particular,  or  are  in  part  still 
highly  primitive.   The  fact  is  extremely  important  that 
the  statistical  laws  of  moral  processes,  the  extremely 
complicated  relations  and  structures  or  moral  factors, 
which  because  of  their  stochastic  character  can  scarcely 
be  reviewed,  can  be  investigated  with  the  help  of  the 
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computer. 

It  is  our  conviction  that  the  application  of  deontic 
to  the  practical  problems  of  the  guidance  of  moral 
processes  and  its  combination  with  ethometrics  will 
introduce  a  new  phase  in  the  development  not  only  of 
deontics  but  also  of  ethics.   Even  beyond  this,  the 
increasing  possibility  of  the  scientific  direction  of 
moral  processes  will  have  important  consequences  for 
social  progress  in  general. 


HUMBOLDT  UNIVERSITY 
BERLIN,  GDR 
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Karel  Kosik 


Reason  and  History* 


Before  becoming  conscious  of  himself  as  an 
historical  agent,  man  makes  history  and  lives  in  it. 
But  historical  consciousness,  the  discoverer  of 
history  as  an  essential  dimension  of  human  reality, 
does  not  reveal  per  se  the  truth  about  the  nature  of 
history.   In  the  tradition  of  classical  historicism 
from  Vico  to  Hegel,  each  profound  interpretation 
whose  purpose  is  to  express  the  specificity  of 
history  is  characterized  by  mystification.   Thus, 
it  appears  as  if  insights  were  intimately  connected 
with  mystification.   Positivistic  and  evolutionistic 
trends  in  the  late  nineteenth  century  eliminated 
Hegelian  speculation  from  history,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  impoverished  the  concept  of  history,  as 
well  as  loading  it  down  with  new  and  trivial 
mystifications.   Is  it  possible  to  understand  history 
in  depth  and  in  its  many  dimensions  without  falling 
prey  to  mystification?  A  positive  solution  to  this 
problem  is  a  function  of  making  explicit  the  nature 
and  purpose  of  these  mystifications.   What  is  the 
role  of  providence  in  Vico,  Schelling  and  Hegel's 
philosophies  of  history?   Is  it  only  a  theological 
element  of  their  philosophy,  or  does  it  perform 
another  function,  one  independent  of  its  religious 
origin? 

*  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Telos  (Vol.  2,  #1 , 
Spring,  1969). 
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Historical  providence  can  assume  different  forms, 
but  the  problem  remains  the  same:   without  the  "hidden 
hand"  (Adam  Smith),  "nature's  intention"  (Kant),  or 
the  "cunning  of  reason"  (Hegel),  history  is  incompre- 
hensible.  History  appears  otherwise  as  a  confusion 
of  actions,  classes  and  nations,  as  continuous  change 
that  condemns  every  human  activity  to  destruction,  as 
the  succession  of  good  and  evil,  of  the  human  and  the 
inhuman,  of  the  positive  and  the  negative;  without 
any  guarantee  that  the  good  and  the  human  will  achieve 
final  victory.   Providence  explains  and  assures  the 
reason  of  history.   The  phrases  "cunning  of  reason", 
"nature's  intention",  "hidden  hand",  do  not  merely 
express  the  trivial  fact  that  the  real  results  of 
individual  actions  are  different  from  the  original 
intentions;  and  that  therefore,  in  human  endeavor 
results  do  not  correspond  to  intentions .   Classical 
philosophy  of  history  affirms  that  the  disharmony 
between  intentions  and  the  results  of  human  actions 
produces  a  rational  reality.   In  the  chaotic  and 
unpredictable  conflicts  of  human  actions,  resulting 
from  the  disagreement  between  necessity  and  freedom 
of  action,  between  what  men  intend  and  what  they 
actually  do,  between  what  they  wish  to  be  and  what 
they  really  are,  something  arises  which  human  beings 
had  neither  predicted  nor  previewed,  but  which  is, 
nevertheless,  rational.   If  mankind  were  abandoned 
to  itself,  to  its  passions  and  interests,  to  selfish 
tasks  and  to  individual  blindness,  history  would  not 
progress  toward  an  eschatological  end,  but  would 
develop  into  a  meaningless  circle  alternating  between 
reason  and  irrationality,  good  and  evil,  humanity  and 
inhumanity.   It  would  really  be  a  system  of  "atheism 
and  impiety" .   History  is  rational  and  has  a  sense 
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because  it  manifests  and  realizes  the  intention  or 
the  superior  design  of  providence.   Human  actions 
in  themselves  have  no  meaning  or  reason.   These 
acquire  a  meaning  and  a  justification  in  the  context 
of  the  design  and  providential  reason.   This  concep- 
tion has  two  important  consequences.   History  realizes 
the  unity  of  freedom  and  necessity,  but  freedom,  in_ 
the  ultimate  analysis,  is  only  illusory;  and  the  unity 
of  freedom  and  necessity  reduces  to  a  fiction.   This 
contradiction  reveals  the  significance  and  the  limita- 
tion of  the  classical  concept  of  history.   Classical 
philosophy  poses  the  problem  of  history  but  does  not 
solve  it.   Or  better,  the  initially  correct  statement 
of  the  problem  is  lost  in  the  course  of  reaching  a 
solution.   The  initial  formulation  is  the  following? 
History  is  determined  neither  by  absolute  laws,  nor 
by  absolute  freedom;  in  history  there  is  nothing 
absolutely  necessary  or  absolutely  accidental; 
history  is  the  dialectic  of  freedom  and  necessity. 
The  solution  is  expressed  by  the  well-known  phrase; 
freedom  is  the  understanding  of  necessity.   In  order 
to  be  rational  and  possess  a  meaning,  history  must 
be  guaranteed  by  a  providential  design,  according  to 
which  the  historical  individual  (be  they  exceptional 
personalities,  nations,  or  classes)  execute  consciously 
or  unconsciously  the  plans  of  a  predestined  necessity. 
Individuals  act  in  history,  but  they  do  not  shape  it, 
other  than  in  its  appearance.  History  manifests 
necessity  (providential  design,  predetermined  harmony) 
and  the  historical  individuals  are  its  tools,  its 
executive  organs. 

In  the  twentieth  century  it  is  no  longer  a 
scientific  discovery  to  unmask  this  conception  as 
a  mystification  and  to  criticize  it  as  a  "religion 
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of  freedom"  or  as  "romanticism".   In  fact,  in  the 
philosophy  of  history,  man's  destiny  is  fully 
guaranteed  by  an  infinite  force  that  may  "be  called 
Reason,  Mankind,  Absolute  Spirit,  Providence,  etc.; 
but  which  always  has  a  unique  task;   to  overcome 
inadequacies,  to  remedy  deviations,  and  to  bring 
about  the  final  triumph  of  goodness.   The  philosophy 
of  history  is  founded  on  the  premise  that  the  final 
success  of  human  endeavor  is  necessarily  guaranteed 
by  the  metaphysical  structure  of  the  world.   But 
after  Marx's  critical  comment  that  history  creates 
nothing  and  everything  (including  history  itself), 
that  it  is  man's  creation,  what  is  important  is  not 
so  much  to  enumerate  the  inadequacies  of  a  philosophy 
of  history  but  to  study  the  causes  of  the  fundamental 
mystification.   Men  make  history.   But  why  do  men 
feel  that  they  are  nothing  but  instruments  in  this 
process?  Men  act  in  history  entirely  at  their  own 
risk.   But  why  do  they  act  under  the  conviction  of 
being  called  by  a  superior  force  to  engage  in  these 
historical  actions?   History  is  a  human  product. 
But  why  do  men  always  act  as  executors  placed  in 
power,  by  this  product?   The  individual  gives  himself 
his  own  encouragement,  he  performs  and  justifies 
this  activity  by  considering  himself  an  instrument 
of  a  superhuman  power.   In  short,  he  makes  himself 
the  mouthpiece  or  the  representative  of  "God",  "Truth", 
or  of  "Mankind".   He  does  not  actualize  his  own 
intentions,  but  executes  the  will  of  the  world-spirit. 
He  does  not  realize  his  own  interests,  but  carries 
out  the  iron  laws  of  history. 

Technically,  the  murder  of  a  man  is  a  simple 
thing — according  to  statistics  compiled  by  Swiss 
scientists,  wars  up  to  now  have  caused  3,640,000,000 
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victims.   But  a  "simple  thing"  becomes  immediately 
complicated  if  we  pass  from  the  "execution"  to  the 
"evaluation",  from  "technical"  considerations  to 
"social"  ones.  Those  who  kill  for  personal  reasons, 
strictly  on  their  own  as  private  individuals ,  are 
murderers.   Those  who  are  designated  to  kill  in  the 
"interest  of  society"  are  not  murderers.   If  the 
executor  is  the  precise  instrument  of  his  own 
intention  and  of  his  own  passion,  then  it  is  murder. 
Where  the  executor  is  not  a  simple  tool,  it  is  not 
necessarily  a  murder.   If  I  want  to  kill  a  man  on  my 
own,  I  can  "be  frightened  by  my  own  intention  and 
abandon  the  plan.   There  is  nothing  cowardly  or 
dishonorable  in  this.   But  if  I  kill  because  of  a 
"superior  order",  for  the  Nation,  the  Church,  or 
Historical  Necessity,  I  cannot  withdraw  in  front  of 
my  act  without  at  the  same  time  being  a  coward.  My 
act  is  not  a  murder,  but  a  punishment,  a  judgment,  the 
execution  of  justice,  civil  duty,  and  heroism.   But 
the  "truth"  of  history,  i.e.,  its  concrete,  plastic 
aspect,  its  manifold  dimensions  and  its  reality, 
consists  in  the  fact  that  the  same  action  can  be  an 
act  of  heroism  and  a  murder  at  the  same  time.   A 
crime  can  be  considered  heroism,  and  heroism  can  be 
degraded  to  the  level  of  crime.   Particular  interests 
can  be  called  common  interests,  and  the  common 
interest  can  be  degraded  to  the  level  of  an 
individual  project.   Both  heroism  and  crime  are 
part  of  history.   The  torturing  of  heretics  is  not 
an  extravagance  of  certain  periods,  a  monstrosity 
of  an  "uncivilized  age" ;  but  a  normal  and  typical 
component  of  feudalism,  as  much  as  was  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  Pope  and  slavery.   Philosophy  has 
reconsidered  the  function  of  evil  in  the  formation 
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of  human  and  social  reality.   But  this  evaluation 
is  itself  conditioned  by  the  general  metaphysical 
constitution  of  the  world:   the  positive  role  of 
evil  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  prepares  or 
provokes  goodness.   Consequently,  in  the  context 
of  the  ultimate,  metaphysical  necessity  of  the 
guaranteed  triumph  of  goodness,  evil  performs  a 
positive  function, 

It  is  the  metaphysical  construction  of  the 
world  that  guarantees  the  victory  of  goodness,  that 
gives  a  sense  to  history  and  predetermines  its 
rationality.   This  is  not  an  immanent  structure  of 
reality,  but  one  of  its  historical  visions.   If 
history  is  not  predetermined  and  men  cannot  recognize 
from  some  indication  in  the  cosmos  that  the  victory 
of  goodness  is  guaranteed  absolutely  and  forever  in 
history,  if  the  reason  through  which  Hegel  considered 
the  world  and  history  was  not  a  reason  detached  from 
and  above  history,  i.e.,  the  reason  of  an  objective 
spectator  outside  of  history,  but  it  was  the 
dialectically  formulated  reason  of  the  Christian- 
theological  conception  of  the  world,  does  this  mean 
that  history  is  absurd  and  without  meaning,  that 
reason  and  history  are  reciprocally  exclusive? 

What  follows  from  this  critique  of  the  philosophy 
of  history  is,  first  of  all,  the  conclusion  that  such 
a  reason  constituted  according  to  eschatological 
conceptions  does,  not  allow  a  rational  understanding  of 
history.   History  is  predetermined  as  rational  by 
providence.  The  idea  of  the  "cunning  of  reason",  the 
"invisible  hand",  and  "nature's  intention",  in  virtue 
of  which  rational  result  issues  from  the  chaotic 
single  actions  of  individuals,  is  based  upon  the 
metaphysical  premise  that  history  is  predetermined 
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as  rational  by  providence.   History  is  rational  only 
because,  per  se,  it  is  predetermined  from  the  very 
beginning.   Accordingly,  all  irrational  events,  evil 
and  negativity,  sacrifice  and  suffering,  are  reduced 
to  insignificant  quantities  or  to  secondary  phenomena. 
Hegel's  very  conception  fails  to  dialectize  historical 
reason  in  a  consequential  way.   A  consequential 
dialectization  of  historical  reason  requires  the 
abolition  of  the  metaphysical-eschatological  basis  of 
this  reason.   The  eschatological  conception  presumes 
both  that  history  is  determined  by  reason  and  that 
reason,  predetermined  from  the  very  beginning, 
manifests  it self _ in  history  through  a  gradual  self- 
realisation.   Actually,  however,  reason  constitutes 
itself  in  history,  because  history  is  not  predetermined 
by  reason,  rather  history  becomes  rational.   Reason 
in  history  is  not  the  eschatological  reason  of 
predetermined  harmony  and  of  the  predestined  triumph 
of  goodness,  but  a  reason  constituted  in  the  conflicts 
of  the  historical  dialectic.   In  history  a  struggle 
occurs  to  achieve  rationality,  and  every  historical 
phase  of  reason  realizes  itself  in  conflict  with 
historical  irrationality.   What  does  man  realize  in 
history?   The  progress  of  freedom?   The  design  of 
providence?   The  path  of  necessity?   In  history  man 
realizes  himself.   Man  does  not  know  what  he  is 
before  and  independently  of  history,  but  it  is  only 
in  history  that  he  exists,  i.e.,  becomes  man.  Man 
realizes  himself,  i.e.,  he  humanizes  himself,  in 
history.   The  domain  of  this  realization  is  so 
broad  that  man  characterizes  his  own  actions  as 
non-human,  though  he  knows  only  man  can  act  in  an 
inhuman  way.   Since  it  was  discovered  in  the 
Renaissance  that  man  is  the  maker  of  himself  and 
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can  shape  himself  (potest  igitur  homo  esse  humanus 
deus  atque  deus  humaniter,  potest  esse  humarms  angelus, 
humana  bestia,  hum  anus  leo  aut  ursus,  aut  aluid 
quodcumque).  it  has  become  evident  that  human  history 
is  the  unfolding  of  these  possibilities  in  time.   The 
sense  of  history  is  in  history  itself;  man  realizes 
himself  in  history,  and  this  historical  explication 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  formation  of  man  and  of 
humanism,  is  the  only  meaning  of  history. 

Man,  and  man  only,  realizes  himself  in  history. 
Consequently,  history  is  not  tragic,  but  the  tragic 
is  in  history;  it  is  not  absurd,  but  the  absurd  arises 
in  history.   It  is  not  cruel,  but  cruelties  are 
committed  in  history.   It  is  not  ridiculous,  but 
comedies  unfold  in  history.   Historical  stages 
follow  with  a  certain  order  and  according  to  determinate 
laws,  but  they  never  reach  a  definite  climax  or  an 
apocalyptical  end.  No  historical  epoch  is  only  a 
transition  to  another  phase,  nor  is  it  ever  exclusively 
"in  immediate  relation  with  God".   In  every  epoch  the 
three  dimensions  of  time  overlap.   In  virtue  of  its 
premises,  every  epoch  is  connected  with  the  past,  its 
consequences  stretch  into  the  future,  and  its 
structure  is  solidly  grounded  in  the  present. 

History's  fundamental  premise  is  that  it  is 
created  by  men.   The  second  basic  premise  is  the 
necessity  of  the  continuity  of  this  process.   History 
is  possible  only  because  man  never  starts  from  the 
beginning,  but  is  connected  to  the  labor  and  results 
of  previous  generations.   If  mankind  had  to  start 
from  the  very  beginning  every  time,  and  if  every 
endeavor  were  without  presuppositions,  mankind  could 
never  make  any  steps  forward,  and  mankind's  existence 
would  be  limited  to  periodic  repetitions  of  beginnings 
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and  absolute  ends. 

The  continuity  of  man's  concretized  and 
objectified  praxis  (substance,  objective  spirit, 
culture  or  civilization),  unveiled  by  the  materialist 
theory  as  the  historical  unity  of  forces  and  relations 
of  production,  constitutes  the  historical  "reasons" 
attained  by  society,  attained  independently  of  any 
individual,  and  consequently  above  him.   Nonetheless, 
this  reason  really  exists  only  through  the  activity 
of  individuals.   Objective  social  substance,  as 
materialized  forces  of  production,  as  language  and 
thought-style,  is  independent  of  individual  wills 
and  consciousnesses,  but  exists  through  their 
activity,  through  their  thoughts  and  their 
language.  Machines  which  are  not  used  by  human 
activity,  languages  neither  spoken  nor  written, 
logical  forms  by  which  men  do  not  express  their 
thoughts,  are  not  only  lifeless  accessories,  but 
also  real  absurdities.   The  concretized  and  objectified 
praxis  of  mankind  (as  historical  continuity)  exists 
only  in  relation  to  human  activity.   Concretized  and 
objectified  praxis  is  a  fixed  and  permanent  element 
of  human  reality,  and  from  this  perspective  it 
raises  the  illusion  of  a  reality  more  real  than 
praxis  and  human  action.   The  possibility  of 
turning  the  subjective  into  the  objective,  which 
is  the  fundamental  form  of  historical  mystification 
stems  precisely  from  this. 

Once  ascertained  that  concretized  and  objectified 
human  praxis  survives  every  individual  and  is 
independent  of  them,  man  interprets  himself,  his 
history  and  his  future,  beginning  with  his  own 
product.   Ab  opposed  to  the  finality  of  individual 
life,  concretized  and  objectified  praxis  represents 
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man's  immortality.   Compared  with  the  contingency 

and  fragility  of  individual  existence,  "social  substance" 

represents  permanence  and  absoluteness.   Relative 

to  the  limited  reason  and  the  irrationality  of  the 

empirical  individual,  this  substance  is  authentic 

reason. 

If  man  considers  himself  as  an  instrument  or  a 
mouthpiece  of  providence,  absolute  spirit,  history, 
etc.,  i.e.,  the  tool  of  an  absolute  force  infinitely 
superior  to  the  individual's  possibilities  and 
reasons,  he  is  the  victim  of  mystification.   Such 
mystification,  however,  is  not  the  rational  expression 
of  something  unreasonable,  but  the  mystifying 
expression  of  a  rational  reality.  Mankind's 
concretized  and  objectified  praxis  penetrates  man's 
spirit,  as  a  metaphysical  creature  independent  of 
man.   Man  creates  his  immortality  only  in  concretiza- 
tion,  i.e.,  in  historical  praxis,  and  in  the 
totality  of  his  works.   Through  a  reversal,  humanity's 
concretized  and  objectified  praxis  becomes  a  mystical 
subject,  in  which  man  seeks  a  guarantee  against 
causality,  irrationality,  and  the  fragility  of  his 
individual  existence. 

There  are  three  fundamental  factors  intervening 
in  history:   The  dialectic  between  conditions  and 
actions |  the  dialectic  between  subjective  intentions 
and  objective  results  of  human  behavior;  and  the 
dialectic  between  human  existence  and  consciousness, 
i.e„,  the  discrepancy' between  what  men  are?  what 
they  believe  themselves  to  be,  what  they  are 
considered  to  be,  and  the  actual  and  presumed  character 
of  their  behavior.   The  interpretation  and  unity  of 
these  elements  are  the  foundation  0?   the  manifold 
complexity  of  historical  dimensions „ 


. 
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Ken  find  themselves  in  determinate  conditions 
independently  of  their  will  and  their  consciousness; 
but  in  so  far  as  they  are  faced  with  these  conditions, 
they  also  modify  them.   Conditions  do  not  exist 
without  men,  nor  do  men  exist  without  conditions. 
Only  upon  this  basis  can  the  dialectic  unfold  between 
the  conditions  given  for  every  individual,  every 
generation,  and  every  epoch,  and  the  behavior  developed 
accordingly.   So  oriented,  the  situation  appears 
conditioned  and  as  necessarily  premised.   But 
behavior  gives  a  certain  meaning  to  these  conditions. 
Man  overcomes  these  conditions  primarily  through 
practical  activity,  whose  essential  moments  are 
intentions  and  ideal  projects. 

For  the  serf,  the  "situation"  consists  in  the 
natural  conditions  of  his  existence .   In  virtue  of 
his  activity,  by  mediations,  by  resistance,  or  by 
means  of  a  peasants'  revolt,  he  ascribes  a  prison- 
like character  to  these  conditions.   The  situation 
is  more  than  a  situation,  and  the  serf  is  something 
more  than  a  simple  component  of  such  a  situation. 
The  conditions  of  human  life  turn  into  an  inhuman 
and  unbearable  function  of  the  practical  activity 
which  must  transform  them. 

Men  act  in  a  situation,  and  through  practical 
actions  they  give  this  situation  its  specific 
meaning.   Regimes,  formations,  forms  are  the  space 
within  which  social  movements  occur.   In  a 
determinate  situation  this  space  becomes  limited 
and  is  considered  a  burden  and  an  encroachment  on 
freedom.   The  forms  of  the  social  movement  become 
chains.   In  the  materialist  tradition,  starting 
from  Hobbes,  freedom  is  determined  by  the  space 
within  which  a  body  can  move.   Passing  from  space 
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taken  in  this  mechanistic  sense  (i.e.,  independently 
of  the  movement  and  the  nature  of  the  body,  and 
constituting  only  the  exterior  form  of  its  movement) 
to  the  social  space  of  the  French  siecle  des  lumieres, 
this  conception  culminates  with  the  thesis  that 
freedom  is  historical  space  divided  and  realized  by 
the  activity  of  the  "historical  body",  i.e.,  of  man. 
Freedom  is  not  an  essence,  but  an  historical 
activity  which  creates  the  corresponding  forms  of 
human  coexistence. 


FRAGUE,  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
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Pavel  Kopnin 

"Lenin's  Approach  to  Dialectical  Materialism"* 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  Lenin  was  the  leader  of 
the  greatest  revolution  in  history,  and,  although  he  was 
perhaps  of  tremendous  service  to  the  field  of  sociology; 
he  was  no  philosopher,  since  his  philosophical  works  were 
either  incomplete,  as  in  his  Philosophical  Notebooks,  or 
were  unoriginal,  as  in  his  Materialism  and  Empirio- 
Criticism.   Ideas  advanced  by  great  politicians  definitely 
cannot  belong  to  a  great  theorist  of  philosophy;  this 
can  even  be  damaging. 

Actually,  however,  this  is  not  the  case.   Lenin's 
sociological  and  political  ideas  are  based  upon  his 
philosophical  method.   Lenin  as  politician  and  as  socio- 
logist is  inseparable  from  the  philosophical  Lenin  who 
approached  the  analysis  of  reality  in  a  novel  way.   His 
political  activity  expanded  and  enlarged  the  philosophical 
methods  of  Karl  Marx.   Some  critics  have  said,  nevertheless, 
that  Lenin  merely  used  philosophy  as  a  tool.   To  Z.  A. 
Jordan,  Lenin's  philosophy  was  not  an  end  in  itself  but 
was  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  revolution;  Lenin  used 
every  subject  in  this  manner,  utilizing  them  for  war  and 
activity.* 

*  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Academician  Kopnin  and  Verlag 
Marxist ische  Blatter.  From  Lenin  und  die  Arbeit erbewegung 
E eut e .   Article  abridged  for  this  volume.   Translated  by 
kalph  M.  Faris  and  David  H.  DeGrood. 
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Lenin  made  many  profound  observations  about  his  epoch, 
about  its  problems,  its  lessons  for  the  proletarian  struggle, 
national  liberation  movements,  the  latest  advances  in  science 
especially  in  physics;  in  short,  he  systematically  achieved 
a  Marxist  method  of  understanding.   Of  course,  all  of  these 
reflections  were  closely  connected  with  the  practice  of  the 
revolutionary  struggle.   He  clearly  understood  that  a 
philosophical  concept  cannot  move  a  step  forward  if  it  fails 
to  solve  those  problems  raised  by  the  social  practice  of  its 
epoch. 

Another  view  is  that,  although  Lenin  managed  to  con- 
tribute to  the  progress  of  philosophy,  he  was  nevertheless 
not  a  "genuine  Marxist".   Supposedly,  like  Engels,  Lenin 
deviated  fundamentally  from  Marx.   For  one  thing 9    Karl 
Marx  was  a  humanist,  Lenin  a  scientist.   Secondly,  the 
theory  of  man  stood  at  the  center  for  Marx,  while  for 
Lenin  dialectical  materialism  held  this  position.   Finally, 
Marx  had  transcended  contemplative  materialism,  while 
Lenin  was  trapped  within  it  through  his  theory  of  reflection. 

Naturally,  the  philosophical  ideas  of  Lenin  were  not 
simply  repetitions  of  Marx  and  Engels'  theses.   If  that  had 
been  the  case,  they  would  not  deserve  modern  scientific 
interest.   It  was  justly  correct  that  Lenin  raised  additional 
problems  and  provided  solutions  for  new  ones.   Life  compelled 
him  to  move  beyond  Marx  and  Engels,  thus  "to  revise"  some 
of  his  precedessors'  established  theories.   Lenin,  in 
retrospect,  had  said  of  Engels'  ideas: 

...  A  revision  of  the  "form"  of  Engels' 

materialism,  a  revision  of  his  natural- 
philosophical  propositions  is  not  only  not 

"revisionism",  in  the  accepted  meaning  of 

the  term,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  an 

essential  requirement  of  Marxism.   We 

criticise  the  Machists  not  for  making 
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such  a  revision,  but  for  their  purely  revisionist 
trick  of  betraying  the  essence  of  materialism 
under  the  guise  of  criticising  its  form  and  of 
adopting  the  fundamental  propositions  of 
reactionary  bourgeois  philosophy.  .  .  . 2 
Lenin  was  the  successor  of  Marx  and  Engels  in  inter- 
preting world  affairs  and  in  the  tasks  of  philosophy.   And 
now  someone  creates  a  dilemma:   Where  do  we  really  find 
the  dialectic — in  nature  or  in  man  and  his  society?   As 
in  the  case  of  Marx  and  Engels,  Lenin  was  not  aware  of 
such  a  problem  of  selection,  since  how  could  one  compre- 
hend them  isolated  from  each  other?   Lenin  pugnaciously 
defended  philosophical  materialism,  i.e.  that  nature 
existed  and  exists  prior  to  the  origin  of  man  and 
independently,  against  the  subjective  idealism  of  the 
Machists.   He  began,  as  did  Marx,  with  nature  as  it  is 
perceived  by  man,  not  just  as  an  object  of  observation 
but  as  an  object  of  sensuous,  material  activity,  on  this 
basis  developing  his  practice.   Marxism  does  not  separately 
formulate  philosophies  of  nature  and  society,  but  rather 
creates  a  united  Weltanschauung,  in  which  man  stands  in  the 
center;  further,  one  cannot  explain  man's  historical  evolu- 
tion without  a  knowledge  of  nature's  laws,  which  are  the 
foundation  of  man's  practical  and  theoretical  activities. 
Understanding  nature's  regularities  is  the  basis,  therefore, 
of  man's  initiative  and  creativity.   Lenin  adhered  to 
Marxist  doctrine  about  man  as  a  creator,  of  conceiving 
man  in  terms  of  his  existence  in  the  objective  world, 
existing  in  the  process  of  social  appropriation,  creating 
culture.   Nature,  then,  is  an  organic  component  of  the 
dialectic  of  objective  reality,  constituting  the  foundation 
of  man's  subjective  activity.   This  principle  forms  the 
basis  of  the  materialist  dialectic.   Therefore  objectivity, 
scientific  and  artistic  truth  are  important,  since  in 
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themselves  the  objects  of  their  characteristics,  of  their 
relationships,  and  their  laws  are  expressed,  which  can  be 
understood  through  man ' s  active,  changing  activities. 

By  another  critic  Lenin  is  accused  of  adhering  to 
the  mechanical  determinism  of  Engels  and  Plekhanov; 
another  critic  states  that  Lenin  was  a  voluntarist.   In 
reality,  Lenin  further  developed  Marx  and  Engels'  thoughts 
by  achieving  a  new  kind  of  social  determinism  which  results, 
on  the  one  hand,  from  the  objective  regularity  of  the 
development  of  society,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the 
importance  of  man's  creative  activity,  especially  by 
classes  and  the  Party.   The  objective  necessity  of  society's 
development  does  not  entail  an  automatic  substitution  of 
one  socio-economic  formation  by  another.   Social  law  and 
the  activity  of  the  masses  are  neither  synonymous  nor 
mutually  exclusive  factors.   The  new  social  reality  is 
created  by  men's  revolutionary  Praxis  which  is  based  upon 
the  objective  laws  of  motion  of  society. 

Social  laws  contain  a  number  of  possibilities  and 
tendencies,  and  give  men  (the  class,  the  Party)  a  choice: 
either  advancing  spontaneously,  and  being  drawn  into  the 
social  process  in  one  way  or  another,  or  consciously 
choosing  some  alternative  and  concentrating  one's  entire 
activity,  creativity,  and  initiative  on  its  practical 
realization,  thereby  conducting  social  development. 

This  is  the  manner  in  which  the  Marxist-Leninist  out- 
look of  the  social  determination  of  the  dialectic  of 
objects  and  subjects  exhibits  the  active  nature  of  man's 
activity  in  his  process  of  moving  towards  a  new  social 
reality.   This  is  precisely  how  Lenin,  developing  Marx's 
ideas,  established  his  theory,  the  October  Revolution 
proving  it  to  be  practical,  since  now  socialism  and 
communism  appear  as  the  new  social  formation  because  of 
the  vigorous  activity  of  whole  masses,  viz.  the  working 
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classes  and  their  Party,  whose  activity  is  based  on  their 
knowledge  of  the  objective  laws  of  historical  evolution. 
The  materialist  dialectic  was  the  heart  of  Marxist  philosophy 
for  Lenin. 

Lenin  did  not  create  a  new  type  of  dialectic,  rather  he 
developed,  under  new  historical  conditions,  the  method 
whose  foundation  Marx  had  laid.   In  modern  philosophical 
literature  abroad  one  finds  such  tendencies  as  these,  to 
separate  Leninism  and  its  philosophical  doctrines  from 
Marxism,  and  to  mutilate  Leninism  itself  into  various 
parts,  which  are  essentially  connected.   Misconceptions  of 
the  nature  of  Leninism  are  not  only  expressed  in  these 
tendencies,  but  also  a  class-conditioned  attempt  at  reducing 
and  distorting  the  content  and  meaning  of  the  Leninist  stage 
in  the  development  of  Marxist  philosophy. 

The  Leninist  stage  in  this  development  further 
interpreted  and  developed  the  idea  of  the  harmony  of 
dialectics,  logic,  and  epistemology .   Lenin  realized  from 
his  study  of  Marx's  Capital  that  dialectics,  logic,  and 
epistemology  could  be  combined  and  practically  applied 
for  the  analysis  of  the  economic  structure  of  capitalism. 
As  Lenin  said; 

If  Marx  did  not  leave  behind  him  a  "Logic"  (with 
a  capital  letter),  he  did  leave  the  logj c  of  . 
Capital,  and  this  ought  to  be  utilised  to  the 
full.  ...   In  Capital,  Marx  applied  to  a 
single  science  logic,  dialectics  and  the  theory 
of  knowledge  of  materialism.  .  .  .5 
This  idea  of  the  harmony  of  dialectics,  logic,  and 
epistemology  is  not  a  dramatic,  hastily  written  phrase, 
but  is  rather  a  crucial  and  essential  idea  in  Lenin's 
Philosophical  Notebooks,  one  to  which  he  always  returns. 
Repeatedly,  Lenin  refers  to  Hegel  who  had  placed  such 
ideas  at  the  center  of  philosophy.   Lenin  proved  that  the 
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interpenetration  of  dialectics,  logic,  and  epistemology  is 
the  inevitable  result  of  the  evolution  of  the  entire 
history  of  philosophy. 

Dialectic  is  a  method  for  transforming  human  thought 
and  activity  into  objectively  valid  knowledge,  into  real 
results  in  the  practice  of  controlling  nature  and  society. 
Towards  these  ends,  thought  must  strive  to  develop  in 
terms  of  the  laws  of  objects  and  to  speak  their  language. 
Saying  that  the  dialectic  interpenetrates  with  epistemology 
and  logic  does  not  negate  the  objective  content  of  the 
laws  and  categories  of  the  latter  two.   What  it  does  do  is 
to  deny  portraying  them,  as  does  modern  Ontology,  as 
constituting  a  science  of  the  common,  universal  traits  of 
things,  of  the  world  as  a  totality,  i.e.  it  negates  an 
outdated  natural  philosophy.   At  our  present  level  of 
knowledge,  there  is  no  further  need  for  such  a  Science  of 
sciences;  consequently,  the  termination  of  philosophies 
making  such  a  demand  is  at  hand. 

Moreover,  Lenin's  approach  to  dialectical  materialism 
entails  combining  Marxist  philosophy  with  the  various 
fields  of  scientific  knowledge.   A  genuine  philosophy  which 
would  correspond  to  society's  objective  conditions  must 
be  a  system  of  scientific  understanding.   Attempting  to 
isolate  philosophy  from  the  interpretations  made  by  the 
various  sciences  of  nature  and  society  condemns  such  an 
approach  to  a  detached  understanding,  one  bordering  on  a 
religious  conception. 

Sometimes,  it  is  charged  that  such  a  fusion  of 
dialectical  materialism  with  science  is  scientism.   How- 
ever, one  need  not  fear  a  charge  of  scientism.   If 
scientism  is  the  endeavor  of  philosophy  to  be  closer  to 
the  results  of  contemporary  scientific  discoveries,  to 
achieve  a  theoretical  system  of  greater  demonstrability , 
intending  to  construct  more  comprehensive  concepts,  for 
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rationally  avoiding  incomprehensible  knowledge  which  is 
groundless,  as  the  mystic  has  in  his  boundless  specula- 
tions; then  one  need  fear  nothing  in  this  term  for  philo- 
sophy.  If,  however,  scientism  indicates  the  substitution 
of  science  for  philosophy,  this  scientism  is  unacceptable 
to  the  dialectical  materialist. 

The  unity  of  philosophy  with  the  special  disciplines 
is  not  the  same  as  simply  borrowing  their  developed  con- 
cepts and  theories,  or  their  methods.   For  example,  it 
is  impossible  to  draw  upon  the  method  of  modern  formal 
(symbolic)  logic  in  this  connection.   The  attempt  to 
solve  philosophical  problems  with  its  exact  methods  and 
language  would  result  in  the  disappearance  of  both 
philosophy  and  its  goal.   Besides  being  true  of  symbolic 
logic,  this  holds  for  attempts  to  draw  upon  sections  of 
other  disciplines.   There  are  philosophers  who  want  to 
connect  their  work  with  the  natural  sciences,  and  to  make 
the  attempt  to  discover  a  specific  "philosophical" 
experiment.   This  is  actually  entirely  fruitless,  since 
no  individual  science  can  replace  its  own  method  of 
research  with  a  philosophical  one. 

Such  endeavors  are  also  occasionally  connected  with 
the  transformation  of  philosophy  itself  into  an  exact 
science.   This  goal,  launched  by  bourgeois  philosophers, 
began  towards  the  end  of  the  19th  century.   Recently, 
Husserl  and  the  Neo-Positivists  have  been  possessed  by 
this  notion-  This  led  to  nothing  positive,  however, 
only  to  the  acquisition  of  a  fashionable  terminology. 
(Lately,  cybernetics  has  proven  to  be  very  enticing.) 
One  should  not  permit  himself  to  turn  a  scientific  method 
into  a  fetish.   Furthermore,  the  sciences  (including 
mathematics)  are  not  free  of  intuition,  and  where  intuition 
is  present  complete  and  absolute  exactitude  cannot  exist. 
Philosophy  need  not  be  in  anxiety  over  this  lack  of  exactness, 
because  these  sciences  and  their  intuitions  lead  to  novel 
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results.   Marxism  has  shown  conclusively  that  the  direction 
of  the  evolution  of  philosophy  entails  the  assimilation  of 
scientific  breakthroughs,  without  which  it  could  not 
advance.   At  its  disposal  philosophy  has  all  the  results 
of  scientific  research  and  the  entire  domain  of  social 
knowledge,  which  includes  works  of  art  and  all  human 
values.   Philosophy  builds  itself  out  of  this  totality. 
No  other  science  presides  over  such  rich  and  abundant 
experiences. 

The  materialist  dialectic  naturally  approaches 
thought  critically;  it  does  not  correct  the  results  of 
scientific  knowledge  nor  exert  philosophical  supervision 
on  any  field  of  study.   Rather,  it  examines  its  categorial 
apparatus,  and  from  this  point  of  view  critically  analyzes 
it  from  the  totality  of  preceding  knowledge,  bringing  to 
light  the  tendencies  of  its  development.   The  special 
sciences  containing  these  categories  do  not  concentrate 
on  these  themselves;  they  do-  not  make  them  the  center  of 
their  investigation;  nor  make  use  of  them  for  new  cogni- 
tive results. 

Philosophical  concepts  and  theories  are  so  general 
that  one  can  even  find  something  worthwhile  in  false, 
idealistic  theories.   Their  validity  arises  when  the 
philosophical  categories  eventuate  in  scientific  under- 
standing and  can  be  expressed  in  man's  practical 
activity.   The  concepts  and  theoretical  constructions 
of  philosophy  are  to  be  examined  within  a  world-view, 
one  which  has  proven  to  be  the  foundation  of  the 
theoretical  and  the  practical  activities  of  classes, 
parties,  scientists,  artists,  etc.   When  the  actions 
corresponding  to  the  principles  and  categories  lead  to 
the  practical  realization  of  our  human  ends,  to  the 
creation  of  a  rational  and  aesthetic  world  of  objects 
and  relationships,  to  new  insights  in  science,  then 
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objective  truth  has  its  proof. 

Lenin  persistently  defended,  following  Engels,  the 
view  that  the  dialectical  method  was  not  inborn  in  man 
but  arose  in  the  evolution  of  philosophy,  representing 
the  highest  achievements  and  synthesis  of  humanity's 
intellectual  culture.   The  logic  of  thinking  was  seen 
to  be  organically  connected  to  man's  history. 

Marxism's  philosophy  is  dialectical  materialism. 
Such  a  thesis  is  now  very  much  disputed  by  bourgeois 
thinkers,  as  well  as  by  the  revisionists.   Some  bourgeois 
thinkers  say  that  Marx  was  really  not  a  materialist  in  phil- 
osophy.  Marx's  materialism,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
American  D.  Klein,  was  only  an  idiomatic  expression,  his 
actual  position  being  neither  philosophical  nor  onto- 
logical  materialism  but  rather  "economic  objectivism" 
or  "objective  economism".   It  is  obvious  to  anyone  who 
understands  Marxism  that  such  a  position  is  false.   Lenin 
had  emphasized:   "The  genius  of  Marx  and  Engels  lies 
precisely  in  the  fact  that  during  .  .  .  nearly  half  a 
century  .  .  .  they  developed  materialism,  .  .  .  advanced 
one  fundamental  trend  in  philosophy,  .  .  .  and  showed 
how  to  apply  .  .  .  this  same  materialism  in  the  sphere 
of  the  social  sciences.  .  .  ."4 

Others,  while  not  denying  Marx's  materialism,  attempt 
to  find  a  major  difference  in  his  materialism  and  that  of 
Engels  and  Lenin.   In  bourgeois  circles,  it  is  the  custom, 
at  present,  to  characterize  Marx's  philosophical  position 
as  "subjective  materialism".   In  the  last  analysis,  one 
builds  a  theory  of  practice  by  separating  the  human 
structure  of  it  from  its  material  base.   Such  an  analysis 
reflects  the  attempt  to  bring  about  a  convergence  of 
Marxism  and  Existentialism.   Thereby  Lenin  will  be  accused 
of  "not  probing  deeply  enough  the  question  of  the  theory 
of  Praxis".   These  critics  desire  to  separate  Marx's 
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materialism  from  nature  by  means  of  their  bogus  subjective 
materialism,  to  separate  philosophy  from  its  foundation, 
as  well  as  to  isolate  the  role  of  the  subject,  and  to 
hypostatize  its  knowledge. 

Naturally,  Marx  starts  from  the  principle  of  the 
active  role  of  the  subject,  yet  not  just  taking  any  kind 
of  activity  as  the  main  point  of  materialism,  but  rather 
stresses  the  primacy  of  matter  and  the  derivative  character 
of  consciousness. 

The  modern  revisionists,  who  bashfully  recognize 
Marx's  materialism,  or  generally  evade  it,  see  Marx's 
philosophy  not  in  dialectical  materialism  but  in  his 
humanism. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  deny  the  significance  of 
Marxist  humanism  for  philosophy.   Marx  distinguished 
his  original  conception  of  man  as  the  creator  of  himself 
and  his  history  (by  means  of  Praxis)  from  bourgeois  phil- 
osophy.  Such  an  organic  connection  of  materialism  and 
humanism  was  established  in  the  fourth  decade  of  the  19th 
century  by  Marx  and  Engels  in  their  work  The  Holy  Family. 
Not  every  materialism  had  its  foundation  in  humanism,  since 
a  narrow-minded,  mechanical  materialism  cannot  move  towards 
this  goal.   Thus  Marx  and  Engels  write,  characterizing  this 
type  of  materialism  in  the  thought  of  Thomas  Hobbes: 
Physical  motion  was  sacrificed  to  the  mechanical 
or  mathematical,  geometry  was  proclaimed  the 
principal  science.   Materialism  became  hostile 
to  humanity.   In  order  to  overcome  the  anti-human 
incorporeal  spirit  in  its  own  field,  materialism 
itself  was  obliged  to  mortify  its  flesh  and  become 
an  ascetic.   It  appeared  as  a  being  of  reason,  but 
it  also  developed  the  implacable  logic  of  reason. 5 
Such  a  mechanistic  and  anti-humanist  materialism, 
though  it  had  some  strong  points  for  the  study  of  nature 
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and  advanced  the  development  of  science,  proved  by  its  one- 
sidedness  to  be  incapable  of  overcoming  speculative  phil- 
osophy, which  had  possessed  a  definite,  humanistic  coloring. 
In  addition  to  this  pre-Marxist  materialism,  there  was 
still  another  tradition  which  confronted  speculative  meta- 
physics, while  at  the  same  time  it  did  not  conceive  of  man 
as  a  simple,  mechanical  entity.   This  metaphysic,  Marx  and 
Engels  wrote, 

will  be  defeated  for  ever  by  materialism  which  has 
now  been  perfected  by  the  work  of  speculation 
itself  and  coincides"  with  humanism.   As  Feuerbach 
represented  materialism  in  the  theoretical  domain, 
French  and  English  socialism  and  communism  in  the 
practical  field  represent  materialism  which  now 
Coincides  with  humanism." 

Lenin  coupled  this  humanism  with  the  socialist  move- 
ment, with  the  practice  of  the  proletarian  revolution, 
which  had  set  for  itself  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
man's  practical  liberation. 

Since  science  itself  is  integral  to  human  activity, 
Lenin  resolved  the  problems  of  dialectical  materialism  in 
close  development  with  the  revolution  of  the  natural  science? 
in  his  time.   Lenin  especially  occupied  himself  with  the 
revolution  in  physics.   It  is  quite  important  to  realize, 
however,  that  Lenin  did  not  attempt  to  solve  specific 
questions  of  physics  or  any  other  natural  science.   As  he 
stated,  "What  interests  us  exclusively  is  the  epistemological 
conclusions  that  follow  from  certain  definite  propositions 
and  generally  known  discoveries. "7  Lenin  raised  the 
materialism  of  Marx  and  Engels  to  a  new  level,  corresponding 
to  the  latest  discoveries.   He  worked  on  the  categories  of 
dialectical  materialism,  e.g.  on  the  concept  of  matter.   He 
surveys  the  revolution  in  physics  by  which  matter  is  seen 
as  a  field  of  small  particles,  atoms,  molecules,  etc. 
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Certain  critics  of  dialectical  materialism,  in 
particular  Jordan,  see  in  Lenin's  conception  of  matter 
a  departure  from  Engels '  absolute  materialism,  towards 
a  so-called  epistemological  materialism,  allegedly,  which 
really  does  not  differ  from  (traditional)  realism.   As 
Jordan  sees  it,  views  hostile  to  materialism,  viz.  those 
of  the  realists  Hegel,  Plato,  and  others,  would  have 
found  Lenin's  definition  acceptable.*   Lenin  went  further 
in  his  concept  of  matter  than  the  materialists  before  him 
who  always  thought  of  matter  in  terms  of  specific  physical 
characteristics.   This  was  a  weakness.   Engels,  if  he  too 
understood  this,  had  not  taken  definite  steps  towards 
overcoming  this  imperfection.   Lenin's  definition  is  as 
follows:   "Matter  is  a  philosophical  category  denoting 
the  objective  reality  which  is  given  to  man  by  his  sensa- 
tions, and  which  is  copied,  photographed  and  reflected  by 
our  sensations,  while  existing  independently  of  them."8 
This  definition  actually  excludes  any  concrete  features 
of  matter,  though  it  presupposes  their  existence  in  their 
unlimited  scope.   It  links  matter  with  but  one  feature, 
viz.  objective  reality  and  its  reflection  in  man's  sense 
organs. 

Therefore,  there  is  a  vast  difference,  e.g.,  between 
the  materialism  of  Lenin  and  the  objective  idealism  of 
Hegel,  as  well  as  other  thinkers  of  the  past. 

Lenin's  critics  have  produced  a  multitude  of  arguments 
against  his  theory  of  reflection.   First,  Lenin's  view  is 
characteristic  of  metaphysical  materialists  rather  than 
dialectical  materialists,  since  Lenin's  approach  fails  to 
consider  the  active-creative  character  of  human  knowledge. 
Second,  this  theory  is  a  holdover  of  the  old  empiricism. 
Finally,  it  diminishes  the  significance  of  Praxis  as  a 

*  Shortly,  Lenin's  definition  is  given — Editor. 
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fundamental  category  of  knowledge.   Such  criticisms  issue 
from  the  most  multifarious  quarters:   from  openly  bourgeois 
philosophers  (e.g.  the  Neo-Thomist  G.  Vetter),  from  the 
"creative  humanistic  Marxists"  of  the  Yugoslavian  journal 
Praxis,  as  well  as  from  the  French  communist  philosopher 
Roger  Garaudy.   Garaudy  stated  recently  that  Lenin's  theory 
of  reflection  brings  to  mind  an  entirely  obsolete  empiricism. 
Lenin  had  wished  to  emphasize  the  objective  character  of 
knowledge.   This  correct  notion  of  materialism  was  linked 
to  the  faulty  conception  of  empiricism. 9 

Let  us  examine  this  argument.   The  theory  of  reflection, 
first,,  does  not  amount  to  a  view  that  our  knowledge  is 
passive.   From  the  outset,  Marxism  insists  on  the  active, 
creative  process  between  subject  and  object,  which  is  know- 
ledge.  Knowledge  is  a  purposeful,  practical  reflection  of 
reality.   The  active  role  of  the  subject,  therefore,  his 
social  goals  which  take  part  in  the  selection  of  which 
objects  to  take  account  of,  with  the  creation  of  knowledge, 
is  emphasized  as  necessary  for  practically  comprehending 
objective  reality.   On  the  other  hand,  the  assertion  that 
knowledge  is  the  consequence  of  the  activity  of  subjects 
one-sidedly  results  in  an  incorrect  notion,  one  which 
isolates  the  (subjective)  contents  of  knowledge  from 
objects,  from  their  properties,  relationships,  and  laws. 
Implicitly,  we  are  forced  to  supplement  such  a  thesis  by 
saying  that,  knowledge  has  as  its  goal  the  reflection  of 
objects  in  their  full  concreteness . 

The  concept  of  reflection  is  not  in  opposition  to 
perceptual  creativity,  since  reflection  as  teleological 
activity  includes  not  only  the  comprehension  of  objects 
per  se,  i.e.  as  they  exist  at  any  given  time,  but  also, 
all  the  potential  forms  of  change  objects  can  undergo 
through  the  activity  of  Praxis.   Real  practice,  however, 
on  which  man's  creative  activity  is  founded,  requires 
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perceptions  which  are  objective,  i.e,  which  purposefully, 
creatively,  and  actively  reflect  objective  reality's 
properties  and  processes. 

And  finally,  it  is  without  support  to  reduce  the 
theory  of  reflection  to  empiricism.   Empiricism  is  a 
metaphysical  theory  of  knowledge,  one  which  reduces  being 
to  sensory  observations.   In  consequence,  empiricism  can 
be  idealistic  as  well  as  materialistic.   On  the  contrary, 
the  theory  of  reflection  is  not  an  empiricism,  though 
it  has  a  genetic  connection  with  materialistic  empiricism, 
to  the  extent  that  it  acknowledges  that  sensory  observa- 
tions are  a  source  of  knowledge.   More  precisely,  the 
theory  of  reflection  is  not  continuous  with  empiricism, 
but  is  connected  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
source  of  knowledge  brought  about  by  sensationalism 
(Sensualismus) . 

Dialectical  materialism  is  the  kind  of  humanism  which 
is  linked  to  building  the  necessary  conditions  for  the 
liberation  of  human  personality,  for  its  many-sided 
development.   The  further  improvement  of  this  materialism 
on  the  basis  of  the  new  achievements  of  science,  and 
within  the  context  of  our  experience  of  social  change, 
is  the  highest  task  of  the  Marxist  philosopher. 
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Niculae  Bellu 
"The  Human  Adventure  Called  Morality"* 


Conceiving  morality's  principles  as  something  ■■    ■  ". 
permanent  in  themselves,  transcending  time  and  experience, 
something  devoid  of  evolution  and  reversal,  as  a. system  of 
precepts,  gives  morality  an  antihistorical  nature,  and 
fails  to  explain  morality's  different  epochs  and  the 
intimate  relationship  of  it  with  classes,  "by  means  of 
which  men  have  so  profoundly  registered  their  stamp  in 
the  course  of  evolution. 

One  stage  of  reaching  a  conceptual  knowledge  of 
morality  was  arrived  at  in  the  Sophistic  principle, 
man  is  the  measure  of  all  things.   Here  we  arrive  at  a 
stage  of  culture  in  which  man  is  self-sufficient  as  a 
model  and  as  an  aspiration,  thus  setting  himself  up  as 
a  principle.   It  is  yet  an  unreflective  humanism. 
Though  there  is  no  absence  of  distinctions,  many  yet 
have  not  evolved  from  morality's  motion.   Polarities 
are  integrated  within  existing  conditions.   Thought  is 
confined  within  particularity.   Thus,  the  moral  principle 
does  not  point  beyond  itself.   Its  teleology  secures 
empirical  conditions  alone.   The  apparent,  external 
equilibrium,  however,  conceals  within  itself  the  very 
polar  contrary  of  a  new  equilibrium.   Seeing  the  present 
as  rationality  and  measure  of  all  things,  empirical  man 
really  takes  little  account  of  the  existing  reality, 

*  Article  abridged  and  extensively  emended  by  David  E. 
DeG-rood  and  Edward  D'Angelo.   Also,  paper  retitled  for 
inclusion  in  this  volume. 
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which  is  in  evolution;  it  does  not  take  account  of  the 
rise  of  non-identity,  of  contradictions — due  to  which 
the  existent  morality  is  helpless. 

Morality's  concept  which  distinguishes  between 
the  non-identity  of  man  with  himself  and  with  his 
community  is  the  concept  of  Good.   According  to  Hegel, 
it  is  to  Socrates'  credit  to  raise  to  the  level  of  the 
concept  this  profound  mutation  of  man,  in  which  man  him- 
self comes  to  delve  into  the  very  structure  of  the  moral 
model. 

Kant  breasts  this  barrier  of  Good  to  release  the 
concept  of  morality  from  its  sensuous  and  empirical 
conditions,  which  had  previously  disabled  the  daring 
wings  of  the  mind.   The  autonomy  of  the  will  which  he 
postulates  is  alike  released,  indicating  an  aspiration 
towards  a  morality  making  such  independent  will-power 
its  concept.   And  even  though  such  a  morality  is  rendered 
powerless  by  virtue  of  its  Utopian  character,  a  good  sign 
of  its  powerlessness  being  its  preposterous  rigor,  Kant  is 
yet  a  bold  theoretician  in  ethics,  since  he  discovers  in 
his  age,  environment,  and  personages,  another  model  for 
morality,  viz„  a  morality  which  stands  ready  to  storm 
the  heavens,  expressing  the  notion  of  negating  and 
transcending  the  actual  criteria  of  his  time.   Double- 
dealing,  compromise,  etc.,  no  longer  have  a  legal  status 
in  his  ethereal  realm,  nor  does  Kant  accept  delusions  or 
substitutes  for  morality  in  philanthropic  gestures. 
Mankind's  morality  can  now  be  purposefully  grounded. 

The  line  separating  the  two  moralities  distinguishes 
human  pre-history  from  its  history  immersed  in  the  older 
categories,  viz.  the  stage  of  groping,  spontaneous 
development  under  the  sway  of  necessity,  when  the  ideal 
of  Good  is  sublimated  as  the  motive  propelling  human 
creativity.   In  the  former,  i.e.  the  mature  stage  of 
human  aspirations,  there  is  the  possibility  of  a 
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conscious  evolution  capable  of  penetrating  far  into  the 
future,  one  which  is  guided  by  an  harmonious  human 
spirituality  whose  morality  is  a  release  from  conservative 
narrowness.   The  permanent  human  adventure  becomes,  this 
time,  not  a  rough,  blind  necessity,  but  the  unhampered 
motion  of  spiritual  values. 

Kant  had  set  forth  a  morality  whose  concept  is  the 
very  principle  of  morality  itself,  or  the  form  of  the  law, 
i.e.  the  fact  of  its  being  a  moral  rule  and  nothing  else. 
It  is  only  thus  that  man  rises  to  the  level  of  responsi- 
bility befitting  an  ascending  dynamic  freedom,  which  no 
longer  acknowledges  any  other  limiting  term.   Far  from 
resulting  in  standardization,  however,  morality  reveals 
its  own  contradictory  dynamics  and  the  depths  of  the 
energy  propelling  and  amplifying  it . 

When  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  concept,  the  principle 
of  morality  takes  upon  itself  the  entire  burden  of  the 
world  and  ascends  to  G-olgotha,  conveying  in  this  way  the 
unhampered  control  over  necessity.   Because  this  is  rash, 
total  commitment  results,  as  well  as  grave  responsibility. 
Now  morality's  interior  contradictory  motion  becomes 
intense,  developing  profound  antagonisms  and  irreconciliable 
conflict.   Its  very  essence  now  seems  characterized  by 
a  predilection  for  intransigence,  and  only  a  straight- 
forward knowledge  of  the  human  condition  can  temper  this, 
protecting  it  from  the  danger  of  foolish  puritanism. 
From  this  perspective,  we  suppress  any  thought  of  a 
maxim  being  universal;  morality  becomes  a  way  of 
critically  viewing  each  new  stage  of  its  condition.   The 
rule  becomes  the  co-existence  of  contraries,  before 
which,  historically  speaking,  all  the  walls  of  Jericho 
fall  down. 

Viewing  liberty  as  the  instrument  of  morality's 
advancement  gives  reality  to  the  concept  of  morality,  for 
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it  sees  perfection  not  abstractly,  mythically,  but  as  a 
concrete  task,  as  Hegel  puts  it,  a  task  to  be  fulfilled 
while  simultaneously  remaining  a  task,  a  continuously 
recurring  contradiction,  constituted  and  re-constituted 
because  of  the  out-distancing  of  the  human  ideal  by 
every  step  gained  in  its  evolution,  an  out-distancing 
that  becomes  more  radically  and  passionately  set  forth 
the  more  completely  and  authentically  it  is  released. 
In  keeping  with  this  line  of  thought,  we  would  hardly 
expect  morality  to  come  to  a  state  of  fulfillment, 
reaching  its  teleological  terminus,  but  we  rather  expect 
a  suppression  of  all  restrictions;  all  of  this  setting 
forth  without  compromise  the  free  motion  of  contradictions 
propelling  it. 

Only  in  this  way  can  the  possibility  of  a  rational 
comprehension  of  moral  advancement  be  understood,  one 
which  expresses  the  permanent  posing  of  problems  raised 
by  human  conditions,  one  for  opening  up  new,  meaningful 
structures. 

Identifying  moral  progress  with  the  amelioration  of 
morality .  in  the  strict  sense  of  passing  from  good  to 
better,  the  comparative  concept  of  good,  hardly  stands 
theoretical  examination,  even  a  brief  one.   Amelioration 
reveals  itself  to  us  as  being  a  way  of  justifying  that 
which  is,  asserting  an  apology  for  the  latter,  since  it 
is  seen  as  susceptible  of  being  better,  even  supremely 
good,  thus  revealing  itself  within  the  language  of  inertia 
and  the  conservative  spirit. 

Moral  progress  stems  from  a  radically  critical 
option,  one  which  is  radically  negative,  though 
assimilating,  up  to  a  point,  the  segments  which  result 
from  the  disintegration  of  the  older  structures.   The 
perspective  of  moral  progress  does  not  contest  the 
degree  of  perfection  or  perfectibility  of  a  given 
morality.   Such  an  outlook  is  characteristic  of  what 
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we  have  called  the  improvement  or  amelioration  of  manners 
and  morals.   In  moral  progress,  contestation  takes 
account  of  the  principle  of  the  system,  its  backbone, 
the  element  in  its  structure  that  leaves  its 
characteristic  stamp  on  all  the  other  components.   One 
can  consider,  e.g.,  the  integrated  system  of  bourgeois 
morality  called  individualism.   The  radical  denial  of 
individualism  as  a  substantial  and  guiding  principle  of 
morality  cannot  be  offset  by  the  value  of  other  components 
of  bourgeois  morality  taken  together,  since  individualism 
leaves  its  imprint  upon  all  the  other  components  of 
bourgeois  morality;  these  components,  after  the  denial 
of  individualism,  however,  can  be  assimilated  into  a 
new  structure  of  a  higher  order. 

If  we  may  represent  the  amelioration  of  manners 
and  morals  schematically  as  a  motion  within  the  limited 
elevation  of  a  horizontal  plane,  moral  progress  might 
then  be  rendered,  on  the  contrary,  as  the  vertical 
stemming  out  of  the  negation  and  critical  overcoming 
of  each  of  the  horizontal  planes,  thus  transforming 
history  into  a  dynamic  and  continuously  prospective 
synthesis.   This  prospective  mode  is  the  searching  for, 
the  sounding  of,  the  unknown,  openness  to  experiment, 
"being  sensitive  to  all  the  demands  made  upon  us  by 
reality,  receptivity  to  any  initiative  of  the  mind. 
Such  an  hypostasis  is  exclusively  at  the  level  of  imagina- 
tion, of  Utopia;  it  is  a  simple  discharge  of  the  spirit, 
at  most  a  vague  intimation  of  what  is  possible,  an 
hypothesis  in  its  pre-theoretical  stage. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  exploration  of  the  novel  on 
the  moral  plane  and  the  realization  of  progress  mean 
developing  the  opposition  of  old  and  new  into  a  clear 
and  vehement  confrontation.   Conceiving  advancement  as 
realizable  by  successive,  gradual  improvements  fails 
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to  tell  us  anything  about  the  morality  of  the  future, 
except  that  it  would  be  a  superlatively  improved  edition 
of  today's  morality.   This  amounts  to  saying  that 
morality  has  exhausted  its  developmental  resourcefulness 
and  original  creativity;  and,  in  the  long  run,  no  matter 
how  radically  man's  conditions  and  his  way  of  life 
change,  morality  has  arrived  at  a  kind  of  general 
stabilization. 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  naivete  and  narrowness  of 
such  an  alternative.   Marxism  has  united  into  an 
integral  vision  a  perspective  of  a  communist  order, 
together  with  the  emergence  of  a  new  man,  released  as 
deeply  as  his  very  subconscious  from  the  residues  of 
the  repressive  moralities  of  the  past,  one  capable  of 
building  into  the  foundations  of  his  ethic  criteria 
besides  those  imbued  and  afflicted  with  pursuit  of  self, 
with  dominance,  and  suspicion.   The  generation  of  this 
kind  of  morality,  however,  necessitates,  at  the  levels 
of  sentiment,  habit,  and  conviction,  quite  radical  and 
lengthy  confrontations;  and  the  more  deeply  the  spirit 
of  the  current  moral  archetypes  are  rooted,  the  more 
stressful  the  confrontation;  the  more  unequal  are  the 
elements  of  the  new  to  the  struggle  against  the  old. 
The  latter  elements  manifest  themselves  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  of  the  amelioration  of  existing  manners 
and  morals. 

Hegel  has  rescued  the  whole  problem  from  inertia: 
One  believes   one   is   saying  something 
great  if  one  says  that  "man  is  naturally  good." 
But  one  forgets  that  one  says  something  far 
greater  when  one  says  "man  is  naturally  evil."* 

*  Cited  by  Friedrich  Engels,  Ludwig  Feuerbach  and  the 
Outcome  of  Classical  German  Philosophy  (tiew  York: 
International,  19411   pT~37 
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Engels  picks  up  this  point,  commenting: 

According  to  Hegel,  evil  is  the  form  in  which 
the  motive  force  of  historical  development ' 
presents  itself.   This,  indeed,  contains  the 
twofold  significance  that  while,  on  the  one 
hand,  each  new  advance  necessarily  appears  as 
a  sacrilege  against  things  hallowed,  as  a 
rebellion  against  conditions  which,  however 
old  and  moribund,  have  still  been  sanctified 
by  custom;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  precisely 
the  wicked  passions  of  man — greed  and  lust 
for  power — which,  since  the  emergence  of  class 
antagonisms,  serve  as  levers  of  historical 
development — a  fact  of  which  the  history  of 
feudalism  and  of  the  bourgeoisie,  for  example, 
constitutes  a  single  continual  proof .* 
In  its  socialist  development,  history  may  modify 
its  own  determining  stimuli.   But  that  which  is  actually 
moral  progress  is  seen  by  the  consciousness  of  a 
particular  era  as  an  "outrage  against  something  sacred" 
and  not  as  an  idyllic  improvement  of  existing  manners 
and  morals.   This  can  be  overlooked  only  at  a  high  price, 
an  incalculable  one,  one  which  disgracefully  breaks  away 
from  the  reality  which  we  are  striving  to  understand  and 
control. 

In  the  usual  sense  of  the  amelioration  of  manners 
and  morals,  progress  entails  the  possibility  and 
attainability  of  moral  perfection  in  a  world  at  peace 
with  itself,  a  Biblical  landscape  of  heaven  on  earth. 
Equating  moral  advancement  with  the  amelioration  of 
morals  and  manners  narrows  our  horizons,  implying  that 
moral  perfection  is  attainable.   On  the  contrary,  moral 

*  Ibid. 
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advancement  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  opening  up  new- 
horizons  from  each  level  of  history's  novel  stages. 

Moral  progress  entails  the  critique  of  actual  moral 
structures,  and  transcending  them;  in  other  words,  con- 
testing the  existing  moral  frame  and  the  invention  of 
new  modes  of  moral  existence.   Only  this  kind  of  phil- 
osophical moment  is  meaningful  when  discussing  moral 
progress.   Thus,  it  is  only  in  the  light  of  this  constant 
opposition  within  itself  by  which  morality  is  posited 
and  operates  that  the  main  sense  of  moral  progress 
manifests  itself.   As  Hegel  put  it,  morality  is  a  task 
to  be  discharged,  while  still  remaining  a  task.   There- 
fore, progress  does  not  consist  in  the  delusion  of  some- 
thing self-sufficient,  immutable,  in  short,  an  absolute 
state  of  perfection;  rather  it  is  built  upon  in  the 
refinement  of  the  problems  of  one's  epoch,  which  is  the 
objective  pole,  and  of  one's  society,  which  is  the 
sensuous  subject.   And  thus,  the  "territory"  of  morality 
is  enlarged;  the  field  of  problems  implied  by  and  placed 
under  morality  is  continuously  extended — this  is  another 
aspect  of  moral"  progress.  It  is  derived  from  this 
continuous  searching  and  inventiveness  of  man,  as  he 
attempts  to  place  his  own  subjective  evolution  into 
correspondence  with  the  ever  changing  conditions  of  his 
existence. 

The  outlines  of  the  results  that  have  come  to  pass 
do  not  imply  perfection,  but  rather  a  continuous  and 
formidable  building  up  of  human  all-sidedness  and 
creativeness. 

In  this  way,  men  will  come  who  will  create  not  so 
much  goodness  as  inventive  and  surprising  dynamisms:   not 
so  much  goodness  as  rationality  and  daring;  less  charity- 
oriented,  more  righteous,  coupled  with  a  strong  sense  of 
responsibility;  not  emphasizing  happiness  as  much  as 
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passionateness. 

But  who  can  tell  whether  these  polar  categories 
will  be  forever  irreconcilable?   For  the  time  being, 
one  can  nevertheless  work  upon  the  assumption  that  it 
is  only  in  such  a  state  of  stress  that  human  dignity, 
i.e.  the  human  personality  in  its  full  maturity,  will 
find  its  equilibrium  and  the  harmony  to  which  it  is 
aspiring. 
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